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Miintz’s History of Renaissance Art. 


HE charm and fasci- 
a] nation of that ex- 
traordinary period 
in the intellectual 
history of man- 
kind known as 
“the Renais- 
sance, have 
tempted one stu- 
dent after another 
to try to get at the heart of its mystery, to 
learn all about its art and literature in the 
first place, and next, an even more interesting 
study, to endeavour to realise how the men of 
that time really thought and felt, and what 
was the origin and meaning of that efferves- 
cence of artistic enthusiasm and inventive 
power which subordinated every other con- 
sideration to the one aim of producing 
beautiful work, whether in painting, sculp- 
ture, or decorative art. The large and 
profusely illustrated quarto by M. Miuntz* 
forms the latest and one of the most 
important of these critical examinations of 
the Renaissance. We gather from the title, 
indeed, as well as from the introductory 
chapter, that this work, voluminous as it is, 
forms only a portion of a complete study of 
the Renaissance, topographically and chrono- 
logically, of which the remaining portions are 
to follow. The present volume is confined to 
Italy, with the further note that it deals 
especially with ‘Les primitifs,” the earlier 
powers of the Renaissance period; but the 
author especially notes in his _ intro- 
ductory chapter that we may divide 
the Renaissance into two distinct epochs, 
the early and the later JRenaissance 
(the Germans, who are always for this kind of 
hair-splitting, want to make out a third inter- 
mediate one); a division in which we are 
quite disposed to concur. The earlier period 
(the latter part of the fourteenth and the 
whole of the fifteenth century) is what we 
should regard as the real “ Renaissance,” in 
the true meaning of the word; it was the 
budding of a new spirit in art derived from 
the records and traditions of antique art 
which the revival of learning had just brought 
into prominence; the later period of the six- 
teenth and earlier part of the seventeenth 
century was the development and elaboration 








* Histoire de T'Art pendant La Renaissance. Par 
Eugéne Miintz, Conservateur de l’Ecole Nationale des 
Beaux Arts, I. Italie: Les Primitifs. Paris: Librairie 
Hachette & Cie., 1889, 





of the new school of art on a line of its own, 
—the maturity of what is seen in the fifteenth 
century in its first growth. It is of this earlier 
period, or the true Renaissance, that M. 
Miintz speaks in this volume. 

Like most French writers, M. Mintz goes 
most systematically to work. He gives a 
synopsis of the main argument of his work in 
an introductory chapter. In Book I. he 
deals, in successive chapters, with the 
characteristics and origination of the 
Renaissance movement in various regions ; 
“The Early Renaissance at Rome,” “The 
Early Renaissance at Naples,” &c.; and he 
dwells a good deal on the influence at this 
period of the class of men whom he calls 
“The Meecenas’s,” powerful nobles or men of 
wealth, such as the Medici, the Sforza family, 
the d’Este family, and others, who were more 
or less connoisseurs and propagandists of the 
new school of art, and whose personal in- 
fluence, though it is difficult to rate or 
define it precisely now, must, at all events, 
have been considerable in the movement, 
more especially as they were mostly among 
the specially educated people of the day, and 
the Renaissance was essentially a movement 
based on education. Book II. treats of the 
conditions or constituent elements of the 
early Renaissance, under the heads of 
“ Tradition,” “ Realism,” and “ Education and 
Condition of Artists.” It is only after all 
the outlines of the subject have been thus 
framed that we come to the consideration in 
detail of the architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and decorative art of the early Renaissance, 
each of which forms the subject of a separate 
Book,—architecture taking the first place, as 
the art round which all the others are 
grouped; a position which M. Mintz does 
not fail to recognise for it consistently. 

Let us endeavour to examine, as far as the 
limits of our space allow, the special sugges- 
tions which arise out of M. Miintz’s work in 
regard to the history and true character of 
the Renaissance movement. He criticises, in 
the first instance, such historians as Sismondi 
pretty sharply, for their indifference to the 
real interest of this period in Italian history, 
their remarks on the “ want of interest” in 
the Florentine annals of the time, &c.; as if, 
says the author, sieges and battles and blood- 
shed were the only things worth notice by a 
historian. M. Mintz asks us to imagine a 
time “a la fois trés active et trés calme,” 
free from the violent passions of the middle 
ages as much as from the profound 
corruption of the sixteenth century, dis- 





turbed by numerous miniature wars, but 
none of them very sanguinary or destruc- 
tive; and otherwise employed in work of 
a humanising tendency. This, we may ob- 
serve, is much the same view indicated here 
and there by Browning, who, of all living 
writers, gives most evidence of having pene- 
trated to the heart of the Italian early Renais- 
sance period (as his exceptional knowledge of 
early Italian history and literature especially 
qualified him to do), and throws the most 
vivid light upon it for modern readers. Thus, 
in “Luria,” he gives exactly the same im- 
pression which M. Miintz wishes to convey,— 
a small State engaged in a little war, which 
over,— 
**The calm studious heads 
Come out again, the penetrating eyes, 
The interrupted scaffold climbs anew,”— 


and the serious work of life is resumed. So. 
in the early portion of “ Sordello,” where the 
same kind of studious artist life, in the midst 
of the occasional troubles of the time, is sug- 
gested, when there come on the scene 


‘* A Greek or two, 

Straying through Florence streets with studious air,. 
Calming the chisel of that Pisan pair, — 

If Nicolo should carve a Christus yet ! ” 

And if we want a sketch of the later Renais- 
sance, the same poet gives it with equal truth 
and even greater vigour of style in “The Bishop 
orders his tomb in St. Praxed’s Church”: but 
the Bishop lived a century at least later than 
the time we are now speaking of. M. Miintz is 
anxious also to remove from the Renaissance: 
period the accusation of vice and cruelty,—at 
least to urge that these characteristics had no- 
special connexion with the artistic revival in 
Italy ; the evil character of the Italian princes. 
and nobles had been remarkable, he urges, all 
throughthe middleages, and the vices for which 
the Princes of the Italian Renaissance were 
conspicuous were found equally rampant in 
other countries at the same time. This is 
probably true enough, and it would be absurd 
to impute to Renaissance art a vicious ten- 
dency on the ground of the bad morals of the 
time. M. Mintz places on the page on which 
he makes this remark an engraving of a beau- 
tiful head of a statue from Florence Cathedral, 
as an ‘expression of the religious sentiment 
of the fifteenth century,” and it is a charming 
comment on his words; but, on the other 
hand, it must be said that the moral state of 
society in the Renaissance period puts an 
entire stop on the argument sometimes 
carelessly used, that a high standard 
of artistic taste or genius is favourable to a 
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high standard of —- and morals. It is 
very pleasant to think so, but history shows 
pretty conclusively that art and religion have 
no necessary connexion. Some of the greatest 
artists have been very good men, some have 
been very bad men; neither fact proves any- 
thing, one way or the other. 

One point which has been rather overlooked 
in the history of the Renaissance, and to 
which M. Miintz alludes without attempting 
to explain it, is the almost entire silence of the 
records and art of the period as to the peasant ; 
an omission which seems to us significant 
enough, for there is no doubt that essentially 
the Renaissance was a movement of the edu- 
cated classes, although in its earlier period the 
artisan was the prominent figure,—the artisan, 
notes M. Miintz, but not the owvreer. Pro- 
bably, as he suggests, this was the most 
healthy period for art, when the pseudo-classic 
literature of the later Renaissance had not 
come into existence, and when the producers 
of art were uncontaminated by this artificial 
atmosphere, knew their Dante, and lived the 
life of artist craftsmen, seeing and ane 
each other’s works, as — were executed an 
made public, by direct reference to the stan- 
dard of human life around them. 

But the prevailing sentiment of the Renais- 
sance, perhaps the prevailing power even, was 
that love of glory and display, “le culte des 
jouissances d’esprit et de belles formes,” which 
was a reaction from the ascetic principle of 
the Middle Ages. The passion of the Renais- 
sance was for the glorification, not for the 
mortification of man; and, probably, as our 
author suggests, a powerful stimulus to 
ambition was given by the contemplation 
of the work of the artists of the Classic 
period ; the idea that any man’s work 
could thus survive for ages as a model to 
generations far off, was a powerful stimulus 
to the modern artists to go and do likewise; 
and the desire to have one’s memory per- 
petuated led also to the multiplication of 
monumental statues of those who thought 
they had a claim on posterity, or wished to 
pretend to one. The Renaissance was the 
proclamation of the Pagan pride of human 
passion and intellect, as opposed to the 
Christian doctrine of humility and meekness ; 
and in this sense, if in no other, it might well 
be called an un-Christian epoch. Kash, 
and the last, point summed up in M. 
Miintz’s preface is that it is a mistake 
to assume that the MJRenaissance pro- 
ceeded only from the revival and study 
of antiquity. His view is that while antique 
art and literature gave the dominant note of 
the Renaissance, the study of nature and 
sneenapeind life went hand in hand with 
it, a view which he says he has been the first 
to proclaim. We should imagine the antique 
was the predominating influence, but there is 
much in favour of M. Miintz’s view to a 
certain point. He further illustrates his 
position by the remark, Suppose there had 
been by chance in Scandinavia a king who 
had the idea of reviving Roman antiquity,— 
would not the idea have been utterly sterile ? 
In Italy there was a congenial intellectual 
soil for it. But it must be remembered also 
that Italy had on her material soil the actual 
remains of Roman architecture, which was 
not the case with Scandinavia. 

In regard to “the Meecenas’s” whose 
influence is considered in the First Book, M. 
Miintz is probably not wrong in judging that 
they had more real influence on the course of 
art than would be the case with individuals 
in most periods. As before remarked, the 
Renaissance was a gospel of culture, and 
many of the patrons were themselves persons 
of learning and artistic perception, capable of 
giving a reason for the course of the treat- 
ment they recommended. As to the Medici, 
M. Mintz is eloquent; he considers that any 
researches into the history of their time 
will only result in more than confirming 
the popularly accepted view as to their 
liberalitv, their keen esthetic perception, and 
the real influence they had on the art of their 
time. As to the action of the Papal influence 
on art, the author suggests that the Popes, 
without any special or preconceived theory on 





the subject, exercised really a very favourable 
influence on art in turning it to the service of 
the Church, in that they thereby kept it in 
relation with some of the fundamental ideas 
of the society of the time. We should hardly 
put it that way. They gave the artists a 
number of ideal and suggestive subjects, no 
doubt, with more meaning in them, for 
the spectators of the period, than could have 
been found in Pagan mythology, to which the 
artists would otherwise have instinctively 
turned; but we should doubt whether these 
subjects came }home more to the tastes and 
feelings of society in general at that period 
than the mythological legends. The manner 
in which they were treated does not lead to 
that conclusion. The Popes, with all their 
influence from the conjunction of spiritual 
and temporal power, never were able to kee 

a circle of great artists immediately onal 
them, or make Rome an important artistic 
centre. They had to appeal to Florence when 
they wanted their best work done. 

We must refer the reader to M. Miintz’s 
volume to follow out the view presented of 
the special characteristics of the Early Renais- 
sance at Naples, in Lombardy, and in other 
localities, only glancing at the strange 
spectacle presented by the Malatesta Temple 
at Rimini, the interior of which is the subject 
of a separate penne presenting one of the most 
singular combinations of the pointed arch 
with details adapted from Classical architec- 
ture, piers formed of a series of mouldings, 
and panels between them, one over the other, 
alternating with purely Classical fluted 
pilasters, the whole suggesting the plateresque 
of Spain rather than what we usually connect 
with the idea of the Italian Renaissance. The 
subjects of the decoration are the sciences, the 
arts, the planets, the signs of the Zodiac; 
‘les emblémes sacres sont remplacés par une 
ornamentation bizarre, exotique, fantastique : 
la ot l'on sculpte d’ordinaire des chérubins 
se développent des éléphants, emblémes de 
Malatesta, les chiffres entrelacés du fondateur 
et de sa maitresse, des fleurs de lotus.” 
Alberti, whom M. Miintz calls “the Rienzi 
of fifteenth-century art,” and who was the 
artistic ally, or protégé, whichever way we 
a it, of Sigismund Malatesta, can hardly 

ave been satisfied with this kind of com- 
promise of Gothic profusion with Classic 
detail; his aim was simply, as the author 
puts it, to blot out with one stroke 
of the pen the whole of Medieval 
and Christian architecture, and to return 
purely and simply to the practice of art under 
the Roman Empire,—a project to which, cold 
and conventional as it seems to us now, he 
evidently brought the genuine enthusiasm of 
an ardent believer. He represented the 
worship of the antique in its most un- 
adulterated form; while the form taken by 
Renaissance art in Venice represented the 
opposite phase, the combination of Classic 
forms with a large mixture of Gothic and 
Oriental feeling; the position and traditions 
of Venice, in fact, holding her back from 
articipation in the Renaissance movement 
ater than any other important city of 
Italy. 

In TE om. in his “ luivre II.,” to define 
the part played by tradition, by realism, and 
by education, in the formation of ideas and 
feelings of the Renaissance epoch, M. Miintz 
admits at the outset that there is much about 
that epoch which is and must remain inex- 
plicable. 


“* Cette recherche de la clarté, de la légéreté, de 
l’élégance, cette vision des ‘ grands corps nobles qui 
vivent nohlement et font deviner une humanité plus 
fitre, plus forte, plus sereine, plus agissante, bref, 
moins reussie que la nétre’ ;* puis le grace préférée 
& la force, la distinction & la grandeur, l’idéal de 
Donatello, en un mot, triomphant 14 ot triomphera 

lus tard celui de Michel-Ange ; la jeunesse dans 
es idées, la pureté dans les formes; voila des 
problémes de psychologie que l’on essayerait en 
vain de faire tenir dans une forme philosophique ou 
historique !” 


What the author first undertakes to do in 
this portion of the book is to fix the actual 
part which tradition played in the movement. 





* Taine: ‘* Philosophie de l’Art en Italie,” 
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The spirit of Christian iconoclasm had, no 
doubt, done much to create a gulf between 
the antique past and the middle ages, but 
M. Mintz notes, and rightly, that the senti- 
ment of the Renaissance of the antique was 
obviously present in the mind of Charlemagne; 
more especially so in the institution of his 
“ Palatine” guild or club for the cultivation 
of letters, of which there is traditional 
evidence,* but to which M. Muntz makes no 
reference. M. Mintz also remarks on the 
exceedingly Roman style and appearance of 
the coins issued by Charlemagne, Louis le 
Debonnaire, Conrad I., and other sovereigns 
long before the Renaissance. The movement 
of Charlemagne, however, seems to have died 
when there was no longer his intellectual 
superiority and strong will to push it forward. 
Across the most ignorant tracts of the middle 
ages, curiously enough, the names of some of 
the great classic poets and artists were in some 
sort preserved under a vague tradition that 
they were powerful personages of some kind: 
Virgil was a powerful sorcerer, who might 
“strike” the cattle or injure the flocks; 
Phidias and Praxiteles were ancient magi- 
cians. There lingered, at all events, the 
names and the popular persuasion of a 
greatness of some kind attaching to them, 
and this would not be without its influence 
in disposing people to acccept the new dis- 
covery of the artistic and poetic greatness 
which these names represented. More 
directly to the purpose of the artistic study 
of the Renaissance are the evidences, of 
which many are cited by M. Miintz, of 
occasional antique influences showing them- 
selves even during the distinctly Medieval 
period of Italian art. The presence of the 
remains of Classic architecture and sculpture 
on the soil of Italy made itself felt every now 
and then in a way that showed it was not 
entirely out of sight or out of mind. The 
whole character of Italian Medieval archi- 
tecture seems to have been unconsciously 
influenced in this manner. The buildings of 
the Medizeval period always retained a certain 
refinement of detail, a regard for symmetry, a 
certain reserve of design, quite distinct from 
the forms taken by Gothic architecture in 
northern countries where no Classic re- 
mains existed. The detail would, of course, 
be in part influenced by climate, but ihe 
general half-Classical ordonnance of the 
buildings is no doubt due, though uncon- 
sciously, to the presence on the soil of those 
mute witnesses of the past greatness of 
Classical architecture. We find, too, in the 
midst of the Medizeval period, direct sugges- 
tions of Classical architecture in the works of 
painters. We find Giovanni of Pisa carving 
a rude replica of the Venus de Medici on a 
chair in Pisa Cathedral. A curious little 
point is mentioned by M. Miintz in regard to 
a painting in the Church of the “ Incoronata” 
at Naples, where, in a painting of a scene 
representing the sacrament of marriage, there 
are some naked winged genii, puttz, as the 
Italians call them. These are white im 
picture, indicating that in the eyes of the 
painter they were regarded as statues. 

Thus we see the memory of antique art 
kept up in a desultory manner even during the 
Medieval period, and to some extent, in fabu- 
lous and fantastic manner, forming even a por- 
tion of popular faith. There was a kind of 
innate tendency towards a revival of antique 
art only waiting for the occasion and sugges- 
tion for it. The Renaissance was in this 
sense, thinks our author, the revenge of the 
Southern mind for its long bondage under 
Northern races and ideas. But the move- 
ment of revival, though there may have been 
something in the popular mind which was 
prepared for it, was essentially, as M. Muntz 
is careful to note, an aristocratic, and 
not a popular movement; it proceeded 
from the learned, and they were the rich and 
noble families, for it was those only who had 
the time, means, and opportunity to unearth 
and study the remnants of Classic literature 


—— 





* See Browning’s ‘‘ Sordello’’ for some indications 4s 


to the intellectual part played by Charlemagne in the 


Europe of his day, 
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and art.* It brought back that serenity which 
was characteristic both of Classic life and 
Classic art, and which is seldom the charac- 
teristic of the popular party in any time or 
country. It is true that the admiration for 
Classic art was,—in the early Renaissance, at 
least,—entirely unchecked by any critical 
judgment ; the remains of all buildings were 
indiscriminately liable to be admired and repro- 
duced, whether of the best period of art or of 
the decadence; and Greek architecture was 
to the architects of the fifteenth century a 
sealed book. As M. Mintz observes, they 
ignored not only Athens, but the remains in 
> own soil at Pestum, Segeste, and 
Selinonte, a circumstance which is very 
curious when one fully considers it. It may 
be partly explained, perhaps, by the fact that 
the sites of these early Doric remains were out 
of the beat of observation, in those days of bad 
roads and disturbed and dangerous travelling; 
but it is strange, nevertheless, that at a time 
when there was a perfect passion for every 
relic of classical antiquity their remains 
should have been passed over entirely; and 
one cannot help seeing in this an indication of 
the distinction and opposition between the 
Greek and the Roman spirit in art, re- 
appearing again at the Renaissance. The 
remains at Peestum, in spite of their situation 
on Italian soil, had really nothing in com- 
mon with the Italian spirit, which went 
naturally back to the remains of Roman 
architecture, passing over with indifference 
those of the purer and severer Greek school. 
We do not quite agree with M. Miintz in 
thinking that it was just as well so. It is 
true that the genius of Roman architecture 
was essentially more suited to modern Italy ; 
but the Renaissance architects developed new 
treatment and new ideas on the basis of the 
Roman remains, and they might have done 
the same with the Greek remains if 
they had taken notice of them; _ the 
study of the severer Greek detail could 
not, at all events, have been without its 
good effects on the training of Renaissance 
taste. Still less can we agree with M. 
Mintz in regretting that the study of Roman 
decoration led the Renaissance architects 
from a naturalistic to a more severe and 
abstract form of decoration. It is true that 
the Renaissance decorators pinned themselves 
far too close to Roman forms, and that they 
might, in carrying on the study from nature, 
have obtained a much greater variety of 
motifs, which could have been treated in an 
abstract manner; but as to regretting their 
departure from the type of naturalistic orna- 
ment,—shown, for instance, in the borders of 
the Della Robbia artists, with their bundles 
of coloured fruits and leaves (of one of which 
an engraving is given, as if to claim our 
sympathy),—we can only say that we do not 
regard such stuff as that as ornament at all, 
and think the Italian artists were well 
delivered from it by the higher and more 
intellectual decorative taste set up at the 
Renaissance. 
The influence of realism, or study direct 
from nature, in Renaissance art, has received 
much less attention than that of tradition. 
We are accustomed to think of Renaissance 
painting and sculpture as belonging to a 
school opposed to realism, an idea suggested 
and fostered by its close connexion with 
antique art. There is evidence, however, of 
study from nature in early Renaissance art, 
both in the attempts, never quite correct but 
often highly spirited and expressive, to draw 
the nude figure, and in the various represen- 
tations of animals which, from time to time, 
eccur in the painting and sculpture of the 
period. M. Miintz remarks that the horse and 
the lion seem to have been the great diffi- 
> aga in regard to the horse he observes : 
: ‘No machine is more difficult to construct and 
0 put in motion than that noble and ardent 
quadruped.” A bas-relief by Andrea Pisano, 
orming one of the illustrations to this portion 


ees. 





* This is in fact, one of the re i i 

. ’ ’ asons given by Ruskin for 
iit absurd and over-acted abuse of the Renaissance; that 
if the may poor man’s art (as, of course, it was not); as 


other slang a kind of inherent right to art before any 


of the book, shows, however, a creditable 
attempt to represent a man on a gallop- 
ing horse, treated in a manner which has 
little affinity with the classic spirit. The 
main difficulty in regard to the lion seems to 
have been his countenance, which, up to a late 
period, preserves the human expression which 
the earlier painters seemed unable to escape 
from. The almost unrecognisable licence 
with which contemporary buildings are pour- 
trayed in the pictures of the time (of which 
some amusing examples are given), is still 
more curious; the difficulty of pourtraying 
them correctly seems really to have been as 
great in that day as that of correctly draw- 
ing animals. A view of the Coliseum from 
the “ Livre d’heures ” of the Duc de Berry, of 
which a copy is given, is a typical instance ; 
it shows a circular four-storied building, the 
ground story nearly as high as all the others 
together, and each story setting back a stage 
within the lower one, like a telescope, or like 
the representations of the Tower of Babel in 
old-fashioned Bible pictures. 

In spite of this, we have the fact that 
linear perspective is an invention of the Italian 
Renaissance, and that the same epoch left on 
record its attempts to fix a standard of pro- 
portion of the human figure. The theory and 
aims of art seem to have been continually, 
during the fifteenth century, in advance of its 
practiceand capabilities; it was always striving 
after an ideal beyond its achievement: the 
true and typical state of an age of artistic 
progress. 

We must pass over with a word the chapter 
on education, merely noting three points in 
the author’s view of the subject. There was 
no system of art instruction: the State, if it 
stepped in, encouraged the individual artist, 
not the study of art in general. The future 
artist was apprenticed at a very early age, 
learning almost as a child to be familiar 
with every portion of the work of an 
artist and the management of the tools 
and materials. The life of every artist 
might be divided into three distinct 
stages: apprenticeship, companionship, and 
masterdom. With this note in passing, let 
us see what our author has to suggest in 
regard to the architecture of the Renaissance, 
which forms the subject of “ Livre III.” 
This art shows, he considers, less of originality 
and power than any other art during the 
Renaissance period, yet with a finish and 
refinement in its details and treatment which 
almost disarms criticism. The special note 
of fifteenth-century work is the contention 
between the picturesque and the classic 
elements, in which, however, the latter 
certainly triumphed in the end, not altogether 
to the advantage of architecture. The effort 
after refinement, correctness, purity of line, 
and above all the “ divine symmetry,” which 
in the “Songe de Polyphile” is repeatedly 
spoken of as the great object in the building 
of the palace, had its great merits, no doubt, 
—it led to the application of thought and 
discrimination to architectural design, to a 
grace and completeness which M. Mintz 
elsewhere compares to the music of Mozart 
and Haydn, but at the cost of coldness and 
want of accent and contrast. This course 
was the result not only of the influence of 
the antique, but of the recoil from Gothic, 
the acceptance of which, as M. Muntz 
observes, had been with the Italians “rather 
a marriage of reason than of inclination,” and 
the true characteristics of Gothic had suf- 
fered no little perversion in order to accom- 
modate them to the inherent predilections of 
Italian taste, which, no doubt, found a farmore 
congenial task in the study of antique classic 
elements. 

M. Miintz’s sketch of what he conceives to 
have been the ré/e and position of the archi- 
tect in the fifteenth century is too long for 
us to follow here, but should be read with 
interest by architectural readers. We may 
note that M. Miintz conceives that then, as in 
the present day, the architect who made the 
design usually directed its execution; though 
sometimes he sent a design from a distance, 
which was carried out by subordinate workers 
|on the spot, which is suggested as the reason 








why in some cases there is no mention of any 
one occupying the position of architect in the 
accounts of the works, the real designer 
having been recompensed otherwise than by 
payment of money under the regular building 
accounts. According to the author, the “ in- 
variable ” usage, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, was that a model of the building to 
a considerable scale should be prepared before 
any work was commenced, and it is interest- 
ing to see this Italian habit, after so long a 
period, still asserting itself in connexion 


with the present great competition at 
Milan, where a condition is that the 
successful competitor should produce a 


model of his design to (in this case) a 
formidably large scale. In the case of works 
of the highest importance, this habit of 
modelling first is highly to be commended ; it 
may often open the eyes of the designer and 
his friends (or critics) to points in the design 
which might be paint in a way which 
only execution in a model would show, and 
on this head the fifteenth-century men left us 
an example well worth attention. 

Among other special points remarked by 
the author in regard to architecture is the 
predominance of rusticated work in Renais- 
sance buildings, a habit which has also 
drawn forth the wrath and contempt of Mr. 
Ruskin. M. Mintz, without taking the same 
contemptuous criticism, suggests that the 
Renaissance architects fell into a mistake in 
imagining that the employment, in such 
Roman remains as the amphitheatres of 
Verona and Pola, of incompletely worked 
stones, was “voulu et raisonné,” while, in 
fact, it was a chance incident in structures 
which had never been properly finished. The 
author quotes Burckhardt in support of this 
Opinion, which, nevertheless, we should be 
somewhat doubtful about accepting. M. 
Miintz, however, does not deny that this 
method adds one more element to archi- 
tectural expression. It is curious to see the 
extent to which this source of effect has been 
taken up and applied in a new and very 
picturesque manner by some of the most 
sn and able among the recent American 
architects. 

Italian architecture, Mr. Mintz sums up, 
as manifested in the creations of the great 
men of the early Florentine period, and 
especially in its great precursor Brunelleschi, 
has for its dominant quality an invincible 
striving after simplicity and clearness, deve- 
loped, perhaps, in part by the study of mathe- 
matics, and conveying the idea that there was 
a desire to render architecture more or less a 
branch of geometry. The triumph of the 
early Renaissance architecture is in its orna- 
mentation, “‘ domaine sans bornes, ou sa grace, 
sa tendresse, debordent sans s’epuiser, l’orna- 
mentation tour & tour si pure, si chaste, ou si 
exuberante et si touffue, ces mille motifs 
charmants, cherchés et trouvés plus encore 
que copiés, qui reflétent tous les sentiments 
de celle epoque si attachante, respirent son 
parfum, vivent de sa vie.” 

The second chapter of the book on archi- 
tecture contains a great deal of information 
and criticism upon individual architects of 
the period and their works. On these and 
on the long and finely-illustrated chapters on 
sculptors and painters we cannot say more 
now. Those who would value a comprehen- 
sive historical and critical treatise on this 
century of Italian Renaissance art will find 
it worth while to pay attention to Mr. Miintz’s 
book, which is a monumental work of its 
kind, ably and thoughtfully written, and 
which would have a distinct value, even apart 
from its literary and critical merits, for the 
sake of the immense number of finely-executed 
plates and cuts with which its abounds, many 
of them representing things of which we 
believe there are no other published illustra- 
tions, and which in themselves form a toler- 
ably comprehensive résumé of the main 
characteristics of the period of art which is 
thus illustrated. 








Mr. George D. Oliver, architect, Carlisle, 
has been elected a member of the Carlisle 
School Board. 
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QUANTITY SURVEYORS ON THEM- 
SELVES. 


] PORTENTOUSLY long paper read 
wa, by Mr. Josiah Hunt tothe Surveyors’ 
Institution on Monday night, fur- 

| nishes a characteristic “ confession 

of faith” on the part of a Quantity Surveyor 
as to the position which he and his compeers 
claim to occupy. 
_ It is needless to say that the highest moral 
ground is claimed for the Quantity Sur- 
veyor. “He should do that which is right” ; 
a maxim which is generally supposed to be 
applicable to some other professions and classes 
besides quantity surveyors. He is also to do 
a good deal of the architect’s business for 
him :— 

‘‘Of architecture and the laws of architectural 
design he cannot know too much. It is essential 
that he should have a sound practical knowledge of 
building and building construction. He should be 
well acquainted with building materials, and their 
specialties in the district in which he is working. 

e should be a fair draughtsman, so as to be able to 
reduce into lines upon paper the objects he wishes 
to set forth; in other words, he should be able to 
make proper working drawings; and specially he 
should have acquired the art of ‘reading’ 
drawings accurately, so as to see clearly what 
the architect intended by the lines upon the 
drawing, and by applying this knowledge be 
able to detect discrepancies or differences 
in different drawings of the same building, such as 
any want of agreement in plans, sections, and eleva- 
tions ; and by this also he should he able to discover 
anything imperfect in the design which would pre- 
vent its being effectually carried out, so that he may 
not measure walls on an upper story without those 
walls having something to support them ; and so 
that he may see that the staircases are so designed 
that they can be constructed with sufficient head- 
way and ‘get up’ in the space allowed for them on 
the plan.” 

We had been under the impression that all 
this was the architect’s business; how many 
architects there are who are so careless about 
their own work as to leave such things to be 
set right by a quantity surveyor we cannot 
say; but those who do so are ill friends to 
the profession, and are putting it in a very 
undignified position. 

The first “general” maxim that governs 
Mr. Hunt’s paper is that all quantities are 
prepared for the benefit of the building- 
owner. “Quantities are prepared to enable 
the building-owner to obtain estimates for the 
building which he proposes to erect, which 
estimates he could not obtain from competent 
builders without such quantities, so that he 
may buy in the cheapest market, or obtain 
the work he requires for the least money.” 
As a matter of fact, every builder could 
take out his quantities himself, and 
in so doing would gain an acquaintance 
with the work he has to carry out, which 
under the present competition system he 
seldom has. Mr. Hunt attacks Lord Coleridge 
and the Builder for having maintained that 
the quantities are really the business of the 
contractor. Lord Coleridge in his summing- 
up in the recent case of Schofield v. Barnardo 
told the jury “asa rule he ventured to state 
with confidence that it was the part of the 
builder, for whose convenience it was done, to 
pay the quantity surveyor.” Mr. Hunt then 
quotes our own words as follows :— 

‘‘We have always maintained, in spite of the 
prominence into which of late years this bogey of 
quantities has been brought, that the quantities are 
in ogy | the business of the contractor, and of him 

. The building-owner wants a building ac- 
cording to his ideas and the plans which he has 
approved, and wishes to know the cost beforehand, 
but how many cubic feet of this or that material go 
to it is nothing to him. The architect wants his 
designs properly carried out, the exact quantity of 
material it includes is nothing to him either, he 
makes his designs independent of any such con- 
sideration. To the contractor alone it is of conse- 
quence to know the precise amount of material 
oy vee, because he has to calculate the cost so as 
to leave himself a profit.” 

Mr. Hunt says: “ The answer to all this is 
that the quantities are onjy means to an end, 
that end being that the building-owner may 
obtain the work he requires for the least 
money, and for this end, and for this end 
only, are the bill of quantities prepared.” Of 
course no one requires to be told that the end 
of taking out quantities isto enable the work to. 











be done (if it is to be done upon estimate) with- 
out waste of money and material. But the 
engagement of the quantity surveyor, as a 
special agent, to take them out, is simply the 
result of the modern system of competition 
estimating, which is so far from being 
a necessary concomitant of architectural 
work, that it is, in fact, one of the 
very banes of the art of architecture; and 
so much is this recognised by the few archi- 
tects who are artists at heart, that they are 
more and more endeavouring to avoid com- 
petition contracts, and to give their work to 
men they know and in whom they have con- 
fidence that they will get good work at a fair 
price. And even if it were not so, the quan- 
tity surveyor is not a necessity in the order 
of things. Any convenient and cheap method 
of multiplying drawings and specifications, 
and placing copies in the hands of each esti- 
mator, would answer the’same purpose, and 
get rid of the quantity surveyor for good, 
provided architects drew up their plans and 
specifications with the accuracy and care 
which they always ought to bestow on them, 
but which some members of the profession 
seem now content to allow the quantity sur- 
veyor to do for them, to the detriment of their 
own position and that of the profession. 

It is in consequence of this absurd ignoring 
of the real and original position of the 
quantity surveyor that we have all the fuss 
and disputing about who is to pay him. This 
question occupies a great portion of Mr. 
Hunt’s paper, and need not occupy two words 
if the saddle were once put on the right horse. 
Mr. Hunt has the assurance to assert that we 
“taught the doctrine” that the obligation to 
pay for the quantities passes over, after the 
signing of the contract, from the building- 
owner to the builder. We simply quoted the 
doctrine as the existing belief and practice, 
and stigmatised it as inconvenient and illogical. 
This is the kind of quagmire into alia the 
present idea of double responsibility leads Mr. 
Hunt :— 

‘As I do not see that at any time there is a con- 

tract, express or implied, between the surveyor and 
the builder, and as from the notice as to payment 
given to the builders tendering any such contract 
could not arise (so far as I can see) until the builder 
had received from the employer a payment under bis 
contract, I think that if the builder, after receiving 
such payment, is liable to pay the surveyor, it 
must be for money had and received on his behalf, 
and not under any contract. But the surveyor has 
not waived his right to payment by the employer 
because the employer thinks fit to pay him through 
the builder instead of paying him direct. There 
may be ceses in which the surveyor might strongly 
objeet to waive the right he had against the 
employer. Suppose the employer to be a wealthy 
man, and a builder is chosen by the employer whom 
the surveyor believes to be insolvent, —is tbe sur- 
veyor, against his will, to forfeit his claim against a 
wealthy employer to substitute a claim against an 
insolvent builder? ”’ 
Apparently, according to Mr. Hunt’s lucid 
notions, the surveyor is to keep himself open 
to establish a claim against aidshwver party 
he thinks will be best able to pay him. 
Mr. Hunt’s sneer at our remark about an 
arbitrator “not having his hands tied by the 
law, as a judge has,” only shows his own 
want of perception. A judge sits to ad- 
minister the law, whatever it may be; an 
arbitrator sits to administer justice,—a dis- 
tinction Mr. Hant, apparently, like some 
other persons, cannot understand. 

The latter part of Mr. Hunt’s paper is 
occupied by a dissertation on the case of 
Priestley & Gurney v. Stone, accompanied by 
diatribes against the Builder * in regard to an 
article which appeared in this journal, not on 
that case, as Mr. Hunt (who apparently can- 
not understand plain English) vainly supposes, 
but in regard to certain theories as to quanti- 
ties which were implied in the judgment 
delivered on the occasion. The whole of Mr. 
Hunt's references to our article, which are 
made in that peculiarly swaggering style 





* We observe that Mr. Hunt keeps referring to what 
**the editor’’ says. How does he know the article is by 
the editor ? One thing he does not know is that it is a piece 
of impertinence publicly to refer an artic'é in an anony- 


‘mous journal to some individual whom he chooses to 


suppose is the author; and we will trouble Mr. Hunt, in 
any such future references he may make, to follow the 
accepted rule, and refer to The Builder, and not to 


imaginary individuals, 








which appears to be becoming more and more 
characteristic of the typical quantity sur- 
veyor, are a series of misrepresentations,— 
whether wilful, or arising out of pure dulnegg. 
of apprehension, we, of course, cannot say.. 
The main point of our remarks was that the 
judge who decided the case, through not un- 
derstanding clearly what was the meaning 
and use of a bill of quantities, erroneously 
and illogically compared it with cases in- 
volving the mere expression of professional! 
opinion, and said that the quantities only 
amounted to such an expression of opinion 
that they were correct. We showed that 
this was comparing two classes of statements 
that were radically different: that a bill of 
quantities was of the same nature as the state- 
ment that two and two make four; that they 
were right or they were wrong, and their 
correctness or incorrectness could definitely 
be tested, and that a quantity surveyor, in 
putting forth a bill of quantities, ought to put 
them forth as correct, and ought to be re- 
sponsible for them if incorrect, and that 
incorrect quantities were not “ quantities ” at’ 
all, the very ravson d’étre of which is accuracy. 
We are not surprised that this morality is too 
high for Mr. Hunt, who says that the attach- 
ment of the surveyor’s signature does not 
carry with it any warranty, though “it may 
be useful to the outer world as telling them 
where they may obtain any further necessa 

information as to the contents of the bills” i, 
a remark which we prefer to leave without 
any comment. A little farther on, he says :— 


‘*Tf a builder to whom bills of quantities have. 
been issued by a surveyor, on behalf of a building- 
owner, goes to the surveyor and asks him, ‘ Do 
you guarantee these quantities ?’ what would the 
answer be? As 1 think of such a kind as shall not 
in any way mislead the builder, but should open 
his eyes to the real position. Thus the answer 
would be, ‘Certainly I guarantee them to my 
employer, and I believe the quantities to be 
correct, but if you wish for a guarantee from m 
employer you must apply to him through his archi-- 
tect.’ As Iam not heroic, I do not say that a sur- 
veyor should, under present circumstances, take. 
upon himself a liability which does not follow from 
the nature of his employment.” 


That is to say, the quantities may be 
guaranteed to the employer, but not to the: 
unfortunate builder, who is to base his esti- 
mate on them, cut as close as he can a‘iord it.. 
Mr. Hunt’s ideas on this point may be better 
elucidated by the following further quota- 
tion :— 

‘‘ When the builder has finished his work he finds. 
that he has had to supply and pay for a great deal 
more,—say, slating,—than he found in the bills of 
quantities. He is in a worse position than he 
expected to be by the amount of the difference in 
value between the slating for which he has had to 
pay and the slating for which he gets paid. He 
has done fifty squares of slating, and he gets paid, 
as per bills of quantities, for forty squares. Is he 
to be a loser of the value of ten squares of slating? 
Strictly, I believethat heis. He hasno claim against 
the building-owner, for he has undertaken to carry’ 
out the building according to the plans and specifica- 
tion, and these ten squaras of slating are necessary to 
complete thePbuilding as shown and described, Of 
course, the architect is not liable to pay him. Is 
the surveyor liable to pay him? If my view is. 
right as to cases under Class III. he is not liable. 
The builder was not liable to pay him for the quan- 
tities. There was no privity of contract, no duty 
owed, how then can the surveyor be legally liable! 
If there had been fifty squares required, and sixty 
squares in the bills of quantities, would he have 
paid the surveyor the value of the excessive ten 
squares ?” 

Unfortunately for this reasoning, the builder 
is out of pocket by the transaction, while the 
surveyor is not. 

The long and short of it is that, historically 
and as a fact, the quantity surveyor 1s an 
institution arising out of and only rendered 
necessary by the system of competition tea~ 
dering and the hurry of modern building 
owners to get a result in the shortest 
and cheapest way possible. Quantities have 
essentially nothing to do with architecture 
whatever, though we can hardly expect to 
carry that conviction home to people who 
think the great aim of life is “to buy in the 
cheapest market.” That kind of aim has 
never produced great architecture, and never 
will. Architecture is a matter of design- 
ing on the part of the architect, of construc- 
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ting on the part of the builder. Both of 
them are essential to the production of a 
work of architecture. Quantity surveying 
is entirely unessential to that end. It was 
the builder’s own work originally (not essen- 
tial even then, since the contract system is 
not essential, and is even in some respects 
mischievous), and the quantity surveyor merely 
does once, where a number of builders are to 
underbid each other for work, what otherwise 
each of them would and could do separately 
if time allowed. He was originally and 
essentially the servant of the builder. He 
mow wants to pose as the master of the 
architect. 








NOTES. 


E print in another column a com- 
munication as to the Inhabited 
House Duty, from which it will 

masa be seen that a motion in re- 

gard to it will be brought forward in the 
coming session in the House of Commons. 

Any tax which tends to make house-room 

dearer for the poorer classes should be care- 

‘fully scrutinised. At the same time, the 

Inhabited House Duty has some distinct 

merits as a tax, for it is one which touches all 

classes of the community, and its incidence is 
graduated according to the circumstances of 
the tax-payer. We have heard, indeed, that 

large mansions are not rated at as high a 

figure as they should be, but if this is the 

¢ase, it is an argument not against this tax in 
principle, but against the manner in which it 
is levied. But a discussion in the House of 

Commons is certainly advisable, if only that 

the public may have all the arguments for 

and against the continuance of this tax pro- 
erly marshalled before it. 








VERWORKED railway employés are 
always sympathised with, the practice 
‘of working these useful and responsible public 
‘servants for many consecutive hours being 
condemned by many who would hardly give 
a passing thought to equal injustice in other 
‘branches of industry. This arises, no doubt, 
from the sense of peril and insecurity created 
by such practices, which swells the ranks of 
the sympathisers by the addition of many who 
pay more regard to matters of policy than of 
Justice. Hence the sympathy,—partially 
genuine and disinterested, and partially other- 
Wise,—1s very wide-spread. The question was 
brought before the Great Eastern shareholders 
an a rather ill-advised manner at their meeting 
last Tuesday. Mr. Harford, the Secretary of 
‘the Amalgamated Society of Railway Ser- 
vants, had addressed a letter to the Times, 
complaining of the way in which the Great 
Eastern Company's employés were over- 
worked, with the avowed object of bringing 
the matter for discussion at the half-yearly 
meeting. r. Harford drew his examples 
from the best possible source, viz.,—Parlia- 
mentary returns,—but, unfortunately, singled 
‘ut two particular months in which it was 
—— difficult for the Company to carry 
on their business without either some of their 
‘employés working a considerable amount of 
‘Overtime, or inexperienced hands being im- 
pressed into the service to assist. The months 
‘80 brought under notice were July, 1886, and 
January, 1887. During the first of these 
months the Royal Agricultural Society 
held its annual meeting at Norwich,—the 
first time (or, at least, the first for many 
years) that this important meeting had 
en held in the Eastern Counties. Few 
besides railway officials have the least idea 
of the immense amount of work involved 
4 bes ae arrangements for a “ Royal 
Ww, and to i ily,— 
ae carry them out satisfactorily, 
‘everybody concerned has to work at high 
, ace _ The other month mentioned was 
anuary in the following year. It may be 
remembered that in January, 1888, we had 
occasion to remark that during five days of 
fog the London and North-Western Company 
had 3,700 men out acting as special fog- 
3; and the Chairman of the Great 


Great Eastern certainly did in 1886,— 





Eastern meeting remarked that in January, 
1887, a had eleven days of dense fog 
to contend with, and that to this fact a large 
proportion of unavoidable overtime was due. 
Other speakers pointed out that, although the 
other railway companies had the same ex- 
perience, none of them had offended to the 
same extent in this respect, and the chairman 
promised that they would not have overtime 
if they could possibly help it. If the ventila- 
tion of this question results in ern, bee 
overtime on this line, some good will have 
been effected; but it was hardly wise to 
single out these periods of exceptional diffi- 
culty as cases in point. 





: o- Report of the Works Committee of 
the School Board for London, to be 
presented at the meeting of the Board on 
Thursday, just as we were going to press, 
contains a number of paragraphs recom- 
mending acceptance of tenders for building 
work, subject not only to the usual con- 
ditions, but to the newly-imposed require- 
ment “that he [the contractor whose 
tender is recommended for acceptance | shall 
sign a declaration in the contract stating 
that he pays to the workmen employed 
by him not less than the minimum standard 
rate of wages in each branch of his 
trade.” The imposition of this condition 
is the result of pledges given by present 
members of the Board when standing for 
election in November last. We believe that 
a majority of the members of the London 
County Council are pledged to the enforce- 
ment of a similar condition in all contracts 
for works carried out by that body. 





— Rector of Croyland, in the course of 
a letter tothe Zimes of Friday last week, 
asking for further assistance towards the 
Croyland Abbey Preservation Fund, gives 
some information, which we presume we may 
take as reliable, in regard to the state of the 
foundations of a portion of the Abbey, of early 
twelfth-century date, which forms an inte- 
resting counterpart to the discoveries that 


were made a few years ago at Peterborough | 


in regard to the light-hearted manner in which 
foundations were made and walls were built 
by some at least of the medieval architects. 
Mr. Le Boeuf says :— 


‘“‘The first course was laid at a depth of only 
4 ft. 7in., and consisted of small Helpstone stones, 
laid on edge; height of course, lft. 2in. Thea a 
layer of light stone quarry dust for 9in., on which 
another course of smal] Helpstone stones, 9in. in 
height, laid on their bed. This is covered by 
another layer of light stone quarry dust to the 
height of 1ft., on which a course of llin. Help- 
stone stone was laid. 

It is most surprising that the building has held 
togetherso long, as the foundations are not only 
very decayed, but having been laid on so precarious 
a soil have at last yielded. The tower is not solid 
work, but simply encases other previous towers, to 
which this outer shell isnot bonded. A mason 


recently placed his plumb-rule up between those 


walls, 

Movements 25 ft. long by } in. in width have ap- 
peared during the last fifteen days, therefore 
prompt action is absolutely necessary. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood that I do not 
attempt to restore the Abbey, but simply to make 
it safe asa place of worship.” 





TUDENTS of Greek Ceramics have long 
looked eagerly for the publication of the 

“ Chachrylion” Cylix, with the labours of 
Theseus found at Orvieto and known to have 
been bought by the Museo Greco-Etrusco at 
Florence. It is published at last in the 
number of the “ Museo I[taliano di Antichita 


Classica,” which has just appeared (Vol. III., 


Punt. I.) with a long and able commentary by 
the Director of the Florence Museum, Pro- 
fessor L. A. Milani. The cup is of special 
interest, not only because it is undoubtedly 
the earliest of the signed vases with the 
labours of Theseus, and thus of the utmost 
importance in the study of typology, but also 
for the wider reason that all the objects found 
with it in the Orvieto tomb were carefully 
reserved and are exhibited together in the 

useum. From an examination of these 
objects Professor Milani dates the eylix of 


'Chachrylion (we must abandon the currant 





but erroneous form Cachrylion) as imme- 
diately after the Persian War. With this 
signed cylix Professor Milani publishes a 
number of other vases relating to Theseus, 
noticeably a cylix in the style of Brygos, and 
a wooden bowl that has everv appearance of 
coming from the hand of Euthymides. He gives 
also a valuable tabular view of the mytho- 
graphy of Theseus. Six of the vases here 
mentioned are from the British Museum,— 
three of these, we may note, unpublished. 





A REPORT has been made by Dr. Parsons 

to the Local Government Board on the 
sanitary condition of the Holme-Cultram 
Urban Sanitary District, Cumberland. The 
town of Silloth was founded about thirty 
years ago under Act of Parliament by the 
Silloth Bay Railway Company, being laid out 
in wide streets at right angles, and properl 
sewered, with discharge into the sea with 
sufficient fall to enable sewage to escape at 
all states of the tide. The house-drains are 
stated to be of socket-pipes with cemented 
joints, but not laid under proper supervision, 
and in some cases with sink and bath wastes 
connected directly with the drains. The 
interesting point in the report, however, is in 
regard to the water, which analysis showed 
to be much contaminated, without sufficient 
cause for this being readily apparent. Dr. 
Parsons says :— 


‘‘It is rather difficult to understand how so 

copious a volume of underground water can have 
become so generally polluted as these analyses indi- 
cate. Silloth is not like an old town of which the 
site is honeycombed wit cesspools and old, leaky 
drains, but from the first the bulk of the excre- 
mental refuse has been conveyed away by efficient 
sewers. It is considered also that there cannot be 
any extensive leakages from the sewers into the 
subsoil, for it is said that if a sewer gets broken 
the loose sand runsinto it as in an hour-glass, an 
the position of the leak is indicated on the surface 
by a conical depression. The porous nature of the 
ground, however, together with the absence in 
some place of proper paving of yards, and want of 
due attention to suface cleanliness, would favour 
the percolation of surface impurities into the under- 
ground water. Another difficulty is the fact that, 
according to the analysts’ reports, samples of water 
from wells in outlying situations have shown evi- 
dence of contamination, one of the worst being 
frem the well at an institution nearly half a mile 
from the town among the sandhills on the coast. 
At this institution the drains were being recon- 
structed at the time of my visit, and a new well 
was about to be sunk.” 
The further report as to the housing of the 
population in adjoining places, in Abbey 
Town, Highlaws, Pelutho, Blitterlees, and 
West Silloth, should be noted :— 


‘¢Much of the cottage accommodation for the 
working class is of a very inferivr description. In 
spite of the rural character of the district, houses 
were seen both at Abbey Town and Highlaws 
which bad no external space whatever belonging 
to them, and were in consequence entirely without 
privy accommodation. Owing, it was said, to the 
scarcity of cottages, people with families were 
found occupying cottages much too small for the 
number of inmates. Thus, in one case, a man, 
wife, and four children slept in a bedroom of only 
740 cubic feet capacity ; the floor of the room was 
almost entirely occupied by two bedsteads, so that 
the farther bed could only be reached by raya, | 
over the nearer one. In another the parents an 
five children slept in a room of about 1,000 cubic 
feet capacity, the window of which would not open. 
In both cases the air of the bedroom was close and 
stifling.* Some of the cottages are dilapidated, so 
as to let in rain; some have earthen floors, and of 
many the bedrooms are low garrets with unceiled 
roofs, hot in summer and cold in winter, access to 
them being by a ladder. They are otten very badly 
ventilated, the windows of the living room often 
not being made to open, while those of the bed- 
rooms are commonly very small, and placed close 
to the ficor, and open only to a very inadequate 
extent, ¢.g., the window may be a foot or fifteen 
inches square, one out of the four panes being 
made to open.” 

Who are the landlords who are not ashamed 
to leave house property in this condition? 
The report further remarks :—‘ Some of the 
houses in Abbey Town have no water-supply, 
the inhabitants having to get water where 
they can.” We have repeatedly had occasion 
to notice this statement in sanitary reports of 
the absence of or pes jm in houses; hence, 
of course, limited use of water, drinking water 


* No wonder! 
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obtained from more than doubtful sources, 
“hand - flushed” closets, which almost 
invariably means, practically, never flushed 
at all, &c., &c. 





N a recent Bulletin of the French Ministére 
des Travaux Publics, the following state- 
ment is given as to the present available 
supply of timber in Europe, which appears to 
be as follows :-— 


Total Area Extent of Forests 
in 1,000 in 1,000 
Hectares. Hectares. 
NE ci caesteaced 50,008 — ....<ce 9,777 
Tee —e 489 
SS an aa 190 
OS eee 52,840 ...... 9,388 
Germany ..... ...... 54,060 ...... 13,900 
Great Britain ,,.... 31,495. ...... 1,261 
eee 8,469 ...... 850 
Hungary ............ $2,311 _...... 9,168 
| ere 29.682 _...... 3,656 
Netherlands ......... Te access 230 
ET sii venidnuaiiainl 31,820 ...... 7,806 
| eRe ee 471 
I sc cinsasnghi 13,140 ...... 2,000 
Russia in Europe... 541,964 ...... 200,000 
I id iainahelaniisind 4,859 _...... 969 
I inte cencnnnuitinie 49,724 8,484 
OS i ciicccinchewge 44,282 ...... 17,569 
Switzerland ......... EP. scccce 781 


Of the total area of the several European 
countries,a large proportion is consequently 
still covered with forests,—in Sweden, Euro- 
pean Russia, and Austria with 39°7, 36°9, and 
32°5 per cent. of the total area respectively ; 
while in Hungary, Germany, and Norway the 
percentage of forest-covered area is 28°4, 25°7, 
and 24°5 respectively. Next follow Servia, 
Belgium, Switzerland, France, and Spain, with 
19°9, 19°6, 18°9, 17°7, and 17 per cent., and 
Roumania, Greece, and Italy with 15:2, 13:1, 
and 12°3 per cent. respectively. The countries 
most devoid of forests are the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Denmark, and England, which have 
only 7, 53, 4°8, and 4 per cent. of forest area 
respectively. 


R. SPEAR’S Report to the Local Govern- 
ment Board on the continued prevalence 
of diphtheria in the Aylesbury Urban Sani- 
tary District deals, firstly and chiefly, with 
those aspects of the origination and spread of 
disease which concern medical rather than 
sanitary experts ; but there is a second section 
added on the sanitary condition of the town 
considered in relation to diphtheria prevalence. 
The central parts of the town, it is noted, are 
irregularly laid out and closely built, with 
narrow, roughly-paved streets, and a market 
of which residents near it complain much on 
account of its defective paving and surface- 
drainage. Inthe more moderncottage property, 
“the absence in the past of proper building 
regulations is conspicuous. Proper elevation 
above the ground-level, ventilation beneath 
the boards, the use of damp-proof courses, are 
especially requirements frequently lost sight 
of.” The following remarks are made as to 
the state of the public elementary schools :— 
“At the time of Dr. Gresswell’s inquiry, the 
public elementary schools were found to be open to 
serious sanitary objection ; on the ground, tirstly, 
of inadequate room ventilation, and, secondly, on 
account of defective drainage and closet arrange- 
ments. The ventilation has, in most instances, 
been considerably improved by the introduction of 
what are known as Tobin’s tubes, as to which, how- 
ever, it appears to be forgotten that cleansing is 
required. In the matter of drainage the altera- 
tions effected cannot be spoken of as adequate. At 
the British Girl and Infants’ School flushing ap- 
paratus has been attached to the closets, and some 
ventilation by pipe shaft has been provided in the 
drains. The closets, however, are still practically 
within the school buildings, and the infants’ school- 
room, especially, is not sufficiently removed from 
danger of air-contamination trom this source ; the 
danger being the more serious from the extremely 
defective and foul condition of the public sewer or 
culvert into which the closets discharge. At the 
St. John’s and the St. Mary’s Schools, a daily flush- 
ing of the closets by hand is still relied upon.” — 
The italics are ours. Too much stress cannot 
be laid on the mischief that is certain to 
ensue among the lower and “lower middle” 
orders when closets are left to be flushed by 
hand. Indolence, supplemented by bad habit, 
always leads to entire neglect in such cases. 
It is difficult enough to get such people to 
attend to cleanliness and keeping up sanitary 








conditions, even when it is made as easy as 
possible for them; how much more so when 
it is made difficult and inconvenient? But 
let us see what is said about the kind of 
“sewer or culvert” into which the school- 
children’s closets discharge :— 

‘“* Of these old culverts there are, it is estimated , 
some 5,000 yardsinthe town. They are built of 
loose brickwork, allowing percolation to take place 
freely into the soil, and those that I saw opened 
contained a large amount of thick black sludge. 
They lie generally shallow beneath the surface, and 
are occasionally beneath the kerbstone, so as to be 
quite close to the foundations of houses. Of many 
of them, however, no information whatever is 
obtainable, and from a not inconsiderable number 
of houses all excrement and slops (for it is to be 
remembered that this is now a ‘ water-closet town ’) 
gO no man knows where.” 

Well might we exclaim with the poet,— 
‘* Oh, sacred nurseries of blooming youth !” 


Only here we must adopt “sacred” in its 
alternative Latin sense, which our French 
neighbours have preserved in their “ sacré.” 
The report adds that the attacks of diph- 
theria have shown a remarkable tendency to 
localisation, and “ detailed examination of the 
circumstances shows these localisations to have 
been in almost every case associated with 
grave defects of sewers and drains.” 





KE have been asked to call attention to 

the Architectural Association Class 

for the Study of Water-colour Drawing, 
which is once more being formed, and will 
again be put under the charge of Mr. A. W. 
Weedon, who has so successfully conducted 
itin former years. The fee for six indoor 
and six outdoor lessons is exceedingly 
small, and only ten students are re- 
quired to form the Class; yet there seems 
a hanging back on the part of those who 
might gain so much at so small an expendi- 
ture of time and money. A _ preliminary 
class has been most successfully constituted, 
and will be taken charge of by Mr. W. 
Millard, and it only remains for those who 
have gone beyond the preliminary stage to 
show that they have as lively an apprecia- 
tion of their opportunities as their juniors. 
All particulars may be obtained from Mr. 
W.G. B. Lewis, 28, Chatham-place, Hackney. 








LETTER FROM PARIS. 


A KIND of fatality seems to pursue the painters 
chosen to execute the Hotel de Ville decorations. 
Gustave Boulanger and Feyen-Perrin have died, 
and now Cabanel and Lavieille have in turn dis- 
appeared. 

Cabanel leaves an important collection of 
works behind him; and whatever may be the 
ultimate judgment on his value as an artist, his 
unwearied labour for so many years, his influence 
on contemporary art, the dignity of a life devoted 
entirely to his work, and his devotion to his 
numerous pupils, will ensure the respect to his 
memory of all who have known and appreciated 
him. Alexandre Cabanel was born in 1823 at 
Montpellier, where (according to his desire) his 
remains have been interred. He was a pupil 
of Picot, obtained the Grand Prix de Rome in 
1849, and medals in 1852 and 1855. In 1863 he 
succeeded to the position of Horace Vernet at 
the Institut; in 1863 became Officer of the 
Legion of Honour, and Commander in 1884; and 
obtained medals of honour in Salons of 1865, 
67, and ’78. In the course of his brilliant 
career, Cabanel was by turns, and by a sudden 
transition, first one of the most flattered and 
then one of the most sharply attacked of all 
French painters of the day. The critics of the 
new school, however, always spoke of him with 
respect, however strongly they may have 
attacked his artistic position. 

His first work, in 1844, was the “ Agony of 
Christ” on the mount of Olives. On his return 
from the Villa Medicis, he exhibited a “St. 
John,” the “Death of Moses,” — a_ very 
remarkable picture,—and others, of which 
the drawing and design were of the highest 
class, whatever criticism might be made 
about the colour. Cabanel never was, in fact, 
anything of a colorist; he was a splendid 
draughtsman. His full talent was perhaps first 
shown by his two pictures exhibited at the Salon 
of 1855, the “Christian Martyr” and _ the 
“Glorification of St. Louis.” But the great 











success of Cabanel dates from the Salon of 1861, 
where he exhibited several other works of unusua)} 
ability, and where his “‘Naissance de Vénus” 
elicited enthusiastic admiration, and at once 
gave him the position of a recognised master, 
Unfortunately for his artistic fame, the success 
of his portraits of “The Empress Eugénie” 
and “Napoléon III.” transformed Cabanel 
into a “ Society ” painter, a position from which 
he never emerged to the end of his career; and 
his later works of an ideal type,—such as his. 
“Paradis Perdu,” “Death of Francesca di 
Rimini,” “ Lucrece and Tarquin,” &c.,—had 
none of the inspiration of his earlier paintings. 
Absolutely devoted to his pupils, Cabanel had 
the honour of forming a whole pleiad of artists 
of talent; Henri Regnault, Henri Lévy, Cot, 
Cormon, Benjamin Constant, Comerre, Bastien- 
Lepage, Gervex, Humbert, Chartian, Raphael: 
Collin, Aimé Morot, Francois Flameng, Georges 
Cain, Pelez, and many others, claimed him as. 
their teacher, and regarded him with a kind of 
adoration. He will always be cited as one of 
the master artists of his own generation. 

The life of the landscape-painter Lavieille 
was a8 unprosperous and unhappy as that of 
Cabanel was brilliant and successful. He was 
the son of a labouring man, and obliged himself 
to work with his hands all day, while in the. 
evenings he studied in the studio of Corot, and: 
at last got into the Salon of 1844 a picture,—a 
view of Fontainebleau,— which excited atten- 
tion. After that he appears at all the succes- 
sive exhibitions, fighting hard for a position, 
and obtaining medals in 1849 and 1864, while- 
in 1870 one of his landscapes brought him the 
reward of the Cross of the Legion of Honour.. 
Unhappily his success never led to fortune; the 
sale which he made, two years ago, of a number: 
of his pictures and studies, brought very meagre 
results, and the poor artist, unrecognised by the: 
general public, in spite of his real talent, died: 
almost in poverty. 

The death of Edmund Hédoum, the well- 
known engraver, is also to be recorded. He was 
born, like Lavieille, in 1820, and studied under 
Delaroche, then with Nanteuil, and became: 
known as a painter of scenes of rural life, 
obtaining medals for this class of work in 184§: 
and 1855. He is, however, best known as an 
‘“aquafortiste,” and his plates obtained medals 
in 1862 and 1872. Among the best are the illus- 
trations to “‘ Manon Lescaut,” those to Sterne’s: 
‘Sentimental Jonrney,” and those to the 
“Thédtre Moliére”; the latter gained him a 
medal of honour in the Salon of 1888. 

The Committee for the Decoration of the 
Hotel de Ville, all whose decisions so far, with- 
out exception, have been ratified by the Muni- 
cipal Council, is proceeding with its further 
labours. To fill the place of Lavieille, who was 
to have painted a landscape in the Salon des: 
Lettres, they have appointed one of his best 
pupils, M. Eugéne Berthelon. M. Raphael 
Collin having declined his commission, has been 
replaced by a lady artist, Mdlle. Forget. With- 
out wishing to criticise the choice, one might 
observe that if the feminine element is to be- 
introduced into the decorative work of the 
Hotel de Viile, there are other names with cer- 
tainly stronger claims, especially that of 
Madame Demont-Breton. At its last sitting 
the Committee gave its unanimous approval 
to the sketches submitted by Mr. J. P. 
Laurens for the room entrusted to him. These- 
sketches exhibit a retrospective illustration of 
Parisian history from the time of Louis le Gros.. 
Among other incidents representeci is the revolt. 
of the “ Maillotines,” Etienne Marcel rescuing 
the Dauphin, the conflict between Henri I. and 
the Parliament, the arrest of Councillor Brousse} 
at the time of the “Fronde,” and lastly, 
Louis XVI. entering the Hétel de Ville, under 
the “votite d’acier” formed by the swords of 
Freemasons crossed over his head. 

While MM. Bonnat, Besnard, and Jules. 
Lefebvre, and the artists who are to work with 
them, have still to submit their sketches, the 
business now remains of arranging the compe- 
titions for theremainder of the work, especially 
for the room which is to be illustrated by sub- 
jects from the siege of Paris. | 

M. Alphand has addressed to the Minister of 
Commerce, as General Commissioner for the 
Universal Exhibition, a report up to the close 
of last year, which gives the most faithful’ 
compendium available of the work done on the 
Champ de Mars during the year 1888. Accord- 
ing to this report, everything leads to the 
expectation that the Exhibition will be opened 
at the day and hour fixed upon. The Palais des 
Arts Libéraux and the Palais des Beaux Asts 
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are now completely ready for the reception of 
exhibits, and the Galerie des Machines is sufti- 
ciently advanced to commence the placing of ex- 
hibits, though it stillrequires some minor construc- 
tional work to be completed. In the “ Palais 
des Expositions Diverses,” the galleries were 
placed at the disposition of exhibitors since 
September, and their arrangement has been in 
progress since then. Concurrently with these 
interlor arrangements the exterior decoration 
has been going on, and is nearly completed, but 
a good deal of the decorative scheme has had 
to be modified in execution. That the work 
can be completed in the time available can 
hardly admit of a doubt, and the financial 
position of the undertaking is stated to be so 
good as to give promise of a considerable 
saving on the estimated expenditure. It may 
be added that the system of roads and tram- 
ways for the transport of objects to be exhibited 
is now complete, and everything is ready for the 
conveyance of exhibits to their places. 

The National Manufacture of Mosaic is at 
present occupied in putting up the decorative 
doorway which is to give access to the rotunda 
building reserved for the products of Savres, 
Gobelins, and Beauvais. The general design is 
by M. Paul Sédille, who has also designed the 
ornaments in detail, while M. Olivier Merson 
has designed the two figures representing “ La 
Céramique,” and “‘ La Tapisserie,” which form 
decorative adjuncts to the doorway. After the 
Exhibition is over this important piece of work 
will be utilised in one of the national museums, 
—probably that of Savres. 

According to custom, the Government has 
made the new year’s fétes the occasion for the 
distribution of official honours to a certain 
number of artists. Among those thus distin- 
guished are M. Pascal, architect of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale and Professor of Architec- 
ture, who is named Officer of the Legion of 
Honour ; M. Brunel, architect-in-chief of the 
Préfecture of Police, and M. Thierry, architect 
of the Palace of Compiégne, are both promoted 
to be Chevaliers. Among the painters who 
receive honours are MM. Dantan, Raffaélli, and 
Georges Becker. 

At the Académie des Beaux Arts the new 
names in the official list for 1889 are as follows: 
—President, M. Chapu; Vice-President, Ambroise 
Thomas; Secretary, the Vicomte de la Borde; 
members of the Administrative Committee, 
MM. Bailly and Chas. Garnier. 

At the Ecole des Beaux Arts the jury pre- 
sided over by M. Ginain have decided the 
various competitions, of which the most im- 
portant is that for a monument to Pierre Lescot, 
in the Cour du Louvre. From among 122 
designs the jury have conferred secondes men- 
tons on ten. The mention for ornamental 
design has gone to M. Baille, pupil of M. Ginain. 
In the competition for “analytical elements” of 
design, the subject for which was an octostyle 
portico of the Corinthian order, the jury con- 
ferred secondes mentions on forty-eight out of 
seventy-nine designs sent in. 

Street-improvements in Paris are being 
pushed on, with the view of getting everything 
in the best order for the Exhibition. At present 
we are occupied in finishing the Rue Monge, 
which, in its new section next the river, will 
. -? Curlous corner of old Paris, especially 
> old hotel of the minister Colbert, of which 

e bas-reliefs and the fine staircase have been 
a in the Carnavalet Museum. It is in 
a syaartion Maubert, soon to be demolished, 
> sg -_ formerly stood the old buildings for 
+ a aculté des Arts” and the “ Ecole de 
a oe “ Chirurgie.” The works of repair 
room ration at the Pont Neuf are at length 

inated, and in a few days the channel will 

of we open for navigation again. Apropos 
18, 1t may be added that there is some talk 
Opening a competition for designs for an 


entirely new brid i 
ge over the Seine, between 
ae and Charenton. The probable cost is 
imated at about 850,000 francs. 


Among the schemes in I 

ong the progress is that for the 
te lighting of Paris, for which the Govern- 
aa as granted concessions to six different 
a Outside the work to be done by 
ee o e Halles Centrales, the Avenue Victoria, 
 & © approaches to the Hotel de Ville, as well 
whey — of the Palais Royal quarter, will 
will nd e lighted by electricity. Opportunity 
Mi oma at the same time to extend the 
re lon to the Cour du Carrousel, in order 
0 do away with the engines now in the base- 
we of the Louvre, and used to supply the 
a lights. The presence of these consti- 
utes a permanent danger to the great national 





collection, in regard to which the Government 
has at length taken action, after many warnings 
and expostulations. 

The Louvre collection itself has just been 
enriched by the addition of one of the best 
statues of Coysevox, the “ Nymph a la Coquille,” 
which, since the time of Louis XIV., has 
decorated the “ Bassin de Latone ” at Versailles; 
and there are shortly to be two new sculpture- 
rooms open, dedicated to sculpture of the 
Middle Ages. After two years, also, it appears 
that the Government is at last thinking of 
turning to some account the funds gained by 
the sale of the Crown jewellery. This sale 
realised about seven million francs, which M. 
Lockroy proposes to utilise thus :—- 

Two millions to form the nucleus of a fund 
for establishing or keeping up museums; 

Two millions to rebuild the Kcole Nationale 
des Arts Decoratifs ; 

Two millions for the Kcoles des Appren- 
tissages ; 

One million for subventions to mutual assur- 
ance societies. 

The question of thus employing this fund is 
now under consideration. 

An interesting exhibition of ‘“ Peintres- 
graveurs” has been opened at the gallery of 
M. Durand Ruel, in the Rue de Peletier; it 
includes more than 350 works,—etchings and 
lithographs of original subjects, not copies, as 
in the exhibition of the London “ Society of 
Painter-Etchers.” Among the best things are 
some masterly etchings by Bracquemond ; land- 
scapes and views in Paris by M. Félix Buhot ; 
some remarkable plates by M. Besnard, especially 
the illustrations to the “ Affair Clemenceau” and 
the portrait of Lord Wolseley ; ten frames by 
M. John Lewis Brown, including pastels, etch- 
ings, and lithographs; three dry-points by Miss 
Mary Cossat; twenty-four drawings and dry- 
points by M. Norbert Gceuneutte ; an admirable 
portrait of Victor Hugo by M. Rodin (the 
sculptor): some dry-points by M. Desboutins ; 
some charming English scenes by M. James 
Tissot, and lastly, six very remarkable land- 
scapes by Mr. Seymour Haden. This exhibi- 
tion, which has been very well organised and 
carried out, contains some works of the highest 
order of interest, and is a happy experiment 
out of the usual run of the annual exhibitions 
of Paris. 








ROMAN ARCHITECTURE.* 
BY PROFESSOR AITCHISON, A.R.A. 


IT seems to me to be useful to ascertain the 
leading mental characteristics of a nation 
whose architecture we are going to study, so 
that we may not be led to waste our time on 
those parts of it which may be useless to us, 
nor, what is even worse, may deprave our taste ; 
to see in what particular current its thoughts 
and inclinations ran, as in this direction it 
is likely to be strong, and its works are 
likely to be worthy of study, if not of imita- 
tion. 

In my last introductory lecture I spoke of the 
Greeks, the most passionate admirers of the 
noble and the beautiful that ever lived,—the 
greatest as regards abstract thought, the ex- 
pression of deep emotion, and perfection of 
form, with an instinct,—highly cultivated, no 
doubt,—that never erred in regard to taste ; yet, 
in spite of these magnificent gifts,—in spite of 
a heroism unsurpassed in the world’s history,— 
I think we must admit, though we may do it 
with reluctance, that the Romans, in some 
respects, were a greater people. 

If we call the Macedonians Greeks, they, under 
Alexander the Great, carried their conquests in 
Asia farther and wider than the Romans, even 
to the “‘ Storied Hydaspes ” of India ; but on his 
death parts were relinquished, and what re- 
mained was cut up into states, mostly fighting 
with one another, while the Romans held as an 
integral part of their Empire most of the 
countries they conquered, for “what they 
won with the sword they held with the 
plough,” so that when they had settled down 
to a despotism, those parts of the world 
that stretch from Anglesea to the Tigris, from 
Morocco to the Red Sea, were governed by 
them, enjoyed the Roman peace, and were 
adorned with masterpieces of Roman architec- 
ture. I think I cannot de better than give you 
an extract from Dr. Mommsen’s “ History of 
Rome,” which contrasts the gifts of the two 





* Being the First Lecture on Roman Architecture this 
session, delivered to the students of the Royal Academy 
on January 28, 1889. 





nations better, as well as more eloquently, than 
I have found elsewhere :—. 

‘‘The two nations in which the civilisation of 
antiquity culminated stand side by side as 
different in development as they were in origin 
identical. The points in which the Hellenes 
excel the Italians are more universally in- 
telligible, and reflect a more brilliant lustre; 
but the deep feeling in each individual that he 
was only a part of the community, a rare 
devotedness and power of self-sacrifice for the 
common weal, an earnest faith in its own gods, 
formed the rich treasure of the Italian nation. 
Both nations received a one-sided and, there- 
fore, each a complete, development; it is only 
a pitiful narrow-mindedness that will object to. 
the Athenian that he did not know how to 
mould his state like the Fabii and the Valerii; 
or to the Roman that he did not learn to carve 
like Phidias and to write like Aristophanes. 
It was, in fact, the most peculiar and the best 
feature in the character of the Greek people 
which rendered it impossible for them to- 
advance from national to political unity 
without at the same time exchanging their 
polity for despotism. The ideal world of beauty 
was all in all to the Greeks, and compensated 
them to .some extent for what they wanted in 
reality. Whereverin Hellas a tendency towards 
national union appeared, it was based, not on 
influences directly political, but on games and 
art: the contests at Olympia, the poems of 
Homer, the tragedies of Euripides, were the 
only bonds that held Hellas together. Reso- 
lutely, on the other hand, the Italian sur- 
rendered his own personal will for the sake of 
freedom, and learned to obey his father that he 
might know how to obey the State. In such 
subjection as this, individual development 
might be marred, and the germs of fairest 
promise in man might be arrested in the bud ; 
the Italian gained instead a feeling of Father- 
land and of patriotism such as the Greek never 
knew, and alone among all the civilised nations 
of antiquity succeeded in working out national 
unity in connexion with a constitution based on 
self-government,—a national unity which at 
last placed in his hands the supremacy, not only 
over the divided Hellenic stock, but over the 
whole known world.”* 

1 think it best to describe the Romans, as far 
as I can, in their rude, early state, as yeomen 
farmers,—robust, laborious, and frugal, just, 
truthful, and honest, endowed with courage 
amounting to ferocity, for I think we ought not 
to doubt the character they gave themselves. 
When they became civilised, their poets and 
writers had to invent an early history for the 
nation, and to account for their ferocity made 
the fabulous founder Romulus suckled by a. 
wolf. They were fearless, determined, and with 
a tenacity of purpose that has never yet been 
equalled in the world: full of common sense, 
highly conservative, and thorough believers in 
the paramount importance of subordination and 
implicit obedience. Each free man was deter- 
mined to be sole master of his own, and to be- 
solely responsible for what was under his juris- 
diction. 

This was so strongly marked that the wife 
did not hold the full position of a wife until 
she became the husband’s absolute property, 
though the man was considered as accursed who. 
sold her for a slave ; and the patria potestas, or 
father’s power, was such that it rested with the 
husband to settle whether his children should 
be killed or allowed to grow up, and when they 
grew up he had the power of life and death 
over them, and could sell them for slaves; and 
this power extended over the sons as long as- 
they lived, and over the daughters until they 
were married. For instance, if the son was: 
sold as a slave, and his owner gave him his 
liberty, he merely fell into his father’s hands,. 
who might then sell him again. Even under 
the Empire, the Emperors only reserved to 
themselves the right of manumitting the sons. 
No people had more of that practical sagacity 
that learns from defeat, nor were more ready to 
seize on, and convert to their own use, what 
they saw was better than their own,—the 
Samnite shield, for instance,—and the use of 
this sagacity became a proverb, “It is lawful to 
be taught by the enemy.” A writer on juris- 
prudence told me that he was struck by the 
difference between the Greeks and Romans on 
that subject: the Greek jurisprudence was 
transcendental and a priori, while the Roman 
was thoroughly practical, and started from the 
facts. 





* Mommsen’s “‘ History of Rome,”’ vol, i., cap. 2. 
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is picture is not so agree- | a very earl od is to be inferred from the 
PF icy ~-stgente sgt = iron, absolutely soak tendo oe carried on with those nations. 
relentless and merciless, as fond of land and} Though Professor Middleton doubts if the 
money as a miser who is a usurer as well, | Semitic language of Carthage was —— 
utterly destitute of age 4 ypc nt “= ote - ee tome oy Scllewing 
i . eac m m 
~ gooey ps sag peegce ean Cag that their cape of — 
“ deemed it si was not very accurate. In the early part of the 
Te bke the lion's with the fox's skin ™ third century B.c., “a us yang een d was 
(Lord Lytton, “The New Timon”), | sent to the Tarentines, and the Roman envoys 
and, as Bacon says of the ant, it “is a wise addressed the assembly in Greek. Their Greek, 
creature for itself, but it is a shrewd thing in | however, was so bad that they were grossly 
an orchard or garden.” So the Romans were insulted by the py gag va ta ~~, — 
wise for themselves, but their wisdom was not friendly embassy en “ig og _ — 0 : 
very useful or agreeable to their neighbours, all | This war with Pyrrhus and the me - — 
of whom they absorbed or destroyed. They the conquest of Sicily, the greater part ol w 
knew all the advantages of sticking to abargain,|was Greek, made the peruse tongue mare 
and mostly did stick to it, if not too much to generally known, and the subsequent conque : 
their detriment. ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy ” | of Macedonia and the temporary pacification o 
has all the appearance of a Latin proverb. Greece proper, made it familiar. Geos 
Utterly destitute of cultivation, and not Early in the second century — " e 
only dead to the Fine Arts, but holding fashionable, for we read of Cato the Censor 
in contempt those who admired them, and |learning it when he was fifty, about 184 BC. 
still more those that practised them, though | The schoolmasters of Rome had, too, — 
perhaps this was hardly true of painting. It is this begun to translate the Greek authors in 
said that if you want to know the bad side of Latin, and thus to lay the foundation for a 
an Englishman study him asa director. If you | Roman literature, of which, upto that time, the 
want to know the unscrupulousness of the | nation was wholly destitute. 
Romans study them in their statecraft. Machia-| In the latter part of the third and the 
velli’s book on the first decade of Livy will fully | beginning of the second century, Nevius 
enlighten you onthis subject. The last Roman |(259 d. 204 B.c.), Plautus (254-184), Ennius 
istincti ibi in hi 239-169), and Pacuvius (220-130), wrote plays 
of distinction who exhibited in his own person | (239-169), and Ps , play 
most of these virtues and vices in all their native me ea PT — aiasy a 
repulsiveness is Cato the Censor, though he | terence -158), Cecilius (—d.168), an 
lived when cultivation was beginning, cy wea ee acm in the aye Almost every 
the general taste too strong to ignore. He did | play of Terence, except the “ Hecyra,” or step- 
more to ruin his country Fase the dema- | mother, is at its beginning stated to be from the 
gogues, Milo and Clodius included, by insisting Greek, and the main body are from Menander or 
on the destruction of Carthage, for the Cartha-|Apollodorus. It is even hinted that the great 
ginians were the only semi-civilised people who lent a hand to these compositions, .e., Scipio 
ever seriously alarmed the Romans, and, conse- ny jun. ake and — (186), and 
quently, kept them straight. There is, too,|the first permanent wooden theatre was then 
much reason to fear that he was not altogether | built. The first stone one was Pompey’s, built 
oblivious _ these keen old merchants and | in 55 oe. = ee : daa 0% merely 
traders of Carthage spoiled some of his|a copy of that at Mytilene. It must be borne in 
bargains. mind that the golden age of Roman literature 
It is almost certain that the destruction of | was between the end of the first Punic war and 
Corinth was due to mercantile jealousy, for | 4 generation or two after the murder of Gaius 
there is no pretence that Rome had anything} Gracchus. Cwsar and Cicero doubtless wrote 
to dread from it but commercial rivalry. a better style, but the nation was no longer 
There are some traits of the Romans in their|capable of governing itself, and the len 
corporate capacity that look like magnanimity. | writers were merely the amusers or flatterers of 
Fes wry when Varro survived the rout at — ae 
anne, and came with the stragglers he had arly in the first century, Greek became so 
picked up by the way to the Mile’s End, and| well known that the great General Lucullus, 
sent to let the Senate know it, they came to} when a young man, offered to write a history 
him in a body, and congratulated him on not | of the Marsian war, either in Latin or Greek; 
despairing of the salvation of his country. and as the choice fell on Greek, wrote it in that 
The Carthaginans crucified their unsuccessful | tongue, and Plutarch says that this history was 
generals, and the Athenians put to death|extant in his day. Even before this we find 
Lysicles, one of the two generals who lost the | Greek eee and Greek words interspersed in 
battle of Cheronea to Philip of Macedon; but | letters and poetry, though in the Augustan age 
Iam inclined to attribute this apparent magna- | it was considered as vulgar to intersperse Greek 
nimity to shrewd policy. The Senate saw how | quotations in serious writing, as it is now to 
aoe . reg distract a general if he had to} quote French, Italian, or German, in English 
think of his own head, as well as of the battle. | literature. I think I may say that, from the 
I say this because in the combats of gladiators | first century, all educated Romans could speak 
re ag the right from the victor to spare or; or write Latin and Greek with equal facility, 
slay his opponent, and conferred it on the|and a man’s education was hardly considered 
rabble. — complete unless he finished his studies at 
There ig one piece of magnanimity or grati- | Athens, or some other seat of Greek learning ; 
tude in Roman history, when Titus Quintius | and this went on until Greek was more familiar 
Flaminius allowed Greece to remain nominally | than Latin. 
free, though it turned out disastrously for the| Marcus Aurelius wrote his book in Greek, and 
recipients, as they wanted a master. when the seat of empire was transferred to 
To Greece the Romans owed their letters, the | Byzantium, Greek was the court language, so 
elements of their laws, their arms and military | that in the “Arabian Nights” we read of a man 
ran re fact, they owed everything | speaking Greek like a Roman. The chief 
intellectual to it, and a good deal of what was Roman claim to ad miration and gratitude is the 
practical, too. Pliny the elder says (lib. 34,| teaching of mankind how to conquer and to 
cap 12) that the arch was got from the Greeks,| govern; but they have subsidiary claims as 
and though the Cloaca Maxima was built by an| well. After the conquests of Julius Cmsar, the 
Etruscan, it is to be inferred that the Etruscans | Roman Empire acted as a bulwark of civilisa- 
ancl ry - ho Maag Pty Brey her Greeks. — ee ee part of mankind, and 
he} vefore this show their recogni- | transmi o the West at least, the elements 
tion of what they owed to Greece by building | of Greek civilisation. Had it not been for them, 
-oncsinaconpnn yg and putting up statues of|we might now be as unfamiliar with Greek 
Pythagoras and Alcibiades ; though the former | poetry and history as we are with the gods and 
is said to have been built out of gratitude to| heroes of the North and East. They. too 
the Massiliots for sendi ipti i A ‘ 
Mas: sending a subscription to | handed down Greek music, Greek sculpture, 
os Rome “yn it was burnt by Gauls |and Greek painting,—in an inferior form, no 
(393 B.c.), and the latter was done at the doubt, but still in a much higher form than it 
command of the oracic of the Pythian Apollo,|is exhibited by any other nation; and they 
which ordered them during the Samnite war |tramsformed Greek architecture into a new 
to put upin the Forum statues to the wisest style, Byzantine, which formed a basis for new 
and bravest Greeks, and the choice fell on |and independent styles. 
Bm gees * eee (lib. 34, cap. 12). As far as the visual Fine Arts are concerned, 
ane: mans had some acquaintance Etruscan or native workmen appear to have 
reek, Punic,* and Etruscan tongues at | supplied the sacred images in wood, earth 
* In the Ponulus of Plautus Hanno Punic ;| Ware, of bronze to the Romans; and it was not 
tinge ees were ignorant of it the joke would have | Util the days of the great Marcellus, at the 








became known at Rome. He is blamed by 


Plutarch for corrupting the people by bringing 
the most valuable statues and paintings from 
Syracuse, and thus “furnishing them with an 
occasion of idleness and vain discourse; for 
they now began to spend a great part of the 
day in disputing about art and artists. 

As early, however, as the fourth century, 
Gaius Fabius, the first historian of his age, 
surpamed Pictor, or the Painter, executed some 
frescoes in the Temple of Health on the Capitol, 
which were praised by the critics of the Augustan 
age, and he does not appear to have been found 
fault with for his indulgence in this art. 

ZZ=milius Paulus, who finally conquered 
Macedonia, and who died in 160 B.C., was so 
much struck with Phidias’ statue of Zeus, that 
he had his sons taught painting and sculpture, 
and one of those sons was the younger Scipio 
Africanus, who destroyed Carthage. 

At the end of the second Punic War, B.c. 
201, Carthage was like the lion in Asop’s 
Fables, who had his claws cut and his teeth 
drawn, it only remained for the husbandman 
to knock him on the head when he liked. 
Little more than fifty years afterwards this was 
done; some little cultivation, as I have just told 
you, was begun ; but, at the end of the second 
Punic War the Romans may not inaptly be 
compared to a prizefighter who had bitten a 
man’s nose off, and had temporarily disabled 
the only opponent he could not beat, when he 
was drunk, with his left hand, and who at the 
same time had come into enormous wealth ; 
what could he do with it, but expend it in 
vulgar ostentation, in gross sensual indulgence, 
and in vice? So at Rome, enormous trains of 
slaves were indulged in, the extravagance of 
banquets became scandalous: Lucullus gave an 
unpremeditated dinner to Pompey and Cicero, 
which cost, for these three only, over £2,000; 
and a habit of gluttony prevailed that was 
truly swinish, if one were not libelling the hogs 
by the comparison. 

In point of fact, the nation had been cor- 
rupted by the sudden accession of dominion 
and wealth, the absence of any oompetition, 
and the want of any cultivation to teach them 
how to spend their wealth nobly. The Senate 
had become an oligarchy, much more eager to 
enrich its members and the patriciate by the 
plunder of their fellow-countrymen and the 
provincials than to govern properly. The rapid 
decline of national virtue would be unaccount- 
able had not the Romans been slaveholders. 
Stoicism alone could stem the corrupting in- 
fluence of slaves, especially on the children, for 
not to abet every whim, however vicious, might 
expose the slave to torture, if not to death. The 

ricians had not only filched the commons 
rom the people, but had acted like Jezebel by 
Naboth’s vineyard, and when a reform was tried 
to be carried by that just, politic, and con- 
siderate man, Tiberius Gracchus, he was mur- 
dered at their instigation; his brother Gaius, 
the brilliant statesman and orator, finding 
those most interested in the welfare of the 
country resolutely opposed to any reform, 
had to carry his constitution by bribing the 
people to support him by free gifts of corn. 
You must recollect that the crisis had been 
severe. Hannibal had harried Italy from one 
end to the other, including cis-Alpine Gaul, so 
that doubtless thousands of homeless farmers 
and their families had taken refuge in Rome, 
not to speak of the destruction of the supports 
of families in a disastrous war of nearly twenty 
years’ duration. Thousands of helpless free 
citizens had thus been of necessity turned into a 
worthless rabble, to whom nothing was left but 
to amuse themselves and to riot, not to speak 
of the inundation of Rome by foreigners, too 
many of whom were merely the ministers of 
vice; before, however, much good had been 
done by the new constitution of Gaius Gracchus, 
the patricians murdered him, too. Practically 
he was the last statesman that governed Rome; 
the chief power then became a military dictator- 
ship. That second father of his country, Gaius 
Marius, who saved Rome from the Gauls, was 

ribed by the Senate, whom he had most 
justly described as composed of contemptible 
persons, and civil war and anarchy re 
until a proper government was re-established by 
Julius Cesar. Mommsen gives the following 
account of the last days of the Republic* :— 

“If we try toconceive to ourselves a London 
with the slave population of New Orleans, with 
the police of Constantinople, with the non- 
industrial character of modern Rome, and 








end of the third century, that real works of art | 


* Mommsen’s “‘ History of Rome,” lib, 5, cap. x. 
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by politics after the fashion of the Paris 
in 1848, we shall acquire an approximate idea 
of the republican glory, the departure of which 
Cicero and his associates in their sulky letters 


ore. 

— not till after the civil war consequent 
on the assassination of the Great Dictator 
(Julias Cesar) was over, and the accession of 
Augustus to supreme power, that peace and 
plenty began to call for buildings on a large 
scale, though great buildings had been begun 
in Julius Cwsar’s time. Everyone has heard 
of Augustus’ boast, that he “found Rome 
of brick and left it of marble” (Suetonius 
Augustus, 29). It was necessary for him 
not only to find work for the people, but 
by the adornment of Rome, other Italian, and 
provincial cities with magnificent buildings, to 
turn the people's thoughts from their loss of 
liberty. Necessary as it is for people who can- 
not govern themselves to have a master, few 
are ready to acknowledge the necessity and 
abide by the result. Julius Casar fell a victim 
to this jealousy, and it required another half- 
century of civil war and anarchy to reconcile 
the people to a despotism. 

That the Romans always held up to admira- 
tion their early Republican State,—i.e., when 
they were merely ferocious peasants,—may be 
read in the works of their poets and rhetoricians, 
most of whom were lapped in every sort of 
delight and luxury, and yet pretended to recret 
the time when men dwelt in mud hovels, tilled 
their own fields, fed on porridge, salad, and 
beans, with a rasher of bacon or a piece of roast 
pork on festal days, and only washed themselves 
every ninth day. 

This admission that no Roman would be 
virtuous unless compelled to be so by necessity 
was not true, as we see by the few good 
Emperors and the few good Statesmen, and 
mast be looked on as a most immoral doctrine. 
Instead of deploring their power and riches, 
they should have pointed out how greater temp- 
tation was to be resisted by greater strength of 
mind, and by working out nobler ideals. Nature 
herself shows us that neither riches nor power 
will make a man’s body fit and beautiful. This 
can only be obtained by temperance and 
exercise; and the same is true of the mind, 
only the exercise must be mental. Take the 
allied vice and virtue, ferocity and courage. 
We do not increase our courage, but our ferocity, 
by witnessing persons being torn to pieces by 
wild beasts, or butchering one another. Yet 
that sham philosopher Cicero upheld it. 

As usual, demoralisation began from above. 
The nobility forgot its definition “ hereditary 
virtue,” and began to live viciously and bestially, 
and to plunder the poor, and necessarily to lose 
its keen sagacity in law-making ; the rabble, and 
not merely the purely Roman or Italian, but an 
Eastern rabble, and slaves got to be of political 
importance; and from selling corn below its 
value to the people, they gradually got to be fed 
gratis, sothat this enormous and growing mass 
had no need of industry to live, and had nothing 
to do but amuse themselves and riot. The 
offices of state were bestowed by the sweet 
voices of the multitude on those who provided 
the best shows and fed them. Scarcely any 
man's fortune was enough for this, so money 
was borrowed at 60 per cent. till the candidate 
could get apro-Consulship. Julius Cesar owed 
two millions sterling when he got appointed to 
Gaul. When the pro-Consulship had been ob- 
tained, money enough had to be got by plunder 
and extortion to pay off the debts and interest, 
_— the judges, and to leave a handsome 
ee as well. It is an old axiom that you can 

ways prone a tyranny by the bestowal of 
universa suffrage. 
ee to the cultivation of the upper classes. 
vere is an anecdote that shows the general 
state of culture in the fine arts amongst them. 
we the second century, when Lucius Mummius 

sacked Corinth, B.c. 146, he shipped that 
part of the plunder which consisted of the price- 
masterpieces of Greek sculpture, and made 
‘ ship-owners enter into a d to replace 
hem if they were lost or ed. 
a is at a later date, ic., in the first 
nvary B.C., when Cicero published his oration 
of ay Verres. Cicero himself was an amateur 
stat @ fine arts, and a collector of pictures, 
a ues, and articles of vertd,—a taste then 
oe anaes to his class, who to the last were much 
se collectors, particularly of bric-a-brac, than 
mg of the arts; pantomime, too, being 
favourite form of the drama, but he 
W how un pular such a taste was, so he 
inserted into his published oration a piece of 


clap-trap to win his countrymen’s applause 
Pliny, the younger, in his letter to Tacitus on 
pleading (Lib. i., Letter 20), proves that pub- 
lished speeches are very much curtailed as well 
as embellished. He says:—‘It is for this 
reason we find in many of the best orations 
extant numberless expressions which have 
the air of unpremeditated discourse : and this 
even when we are sure they were never spoken 
at all. As, for instance, in the following passage 
from the oration against Verres (he here quotes 
from it Cicero’s words), “ A certain mechanic” 
(here Cicero asks his secretary),—“ What's his 
name? Oh, I am obliged to you for helping me 
toit. Yes, I mean Polyeletus.” Cicero himself 
and his hearers being as familar with the name 
and works of Polycletus, as educated ccllectors 
are in the present day with the names and 
works of Titian, Correggio, or Paris Bordone. 
Virgil himself was not above this. We all 
know :— 

“ But Rome! ‘tis thine alone with awful sway 

To rale mankind, and make the world obey, 

Disposing peace and war, thy own majestic way,’’* 
All that was thought reputable, even then, 
was to till the land, to learn military discipline, 
to fight, to rule slaves, to make laws, and to 
persuade freemen ; though you might even on 
festal days play the flute; everything else was 
only thought fit for mechanics, and was there- 
fore contemptible, or for slaves, and was con- 
sequently disgraceful. The Roman soldier who 
tried to stab Nero upbraided him with turning 
fencer, coachman, and fiddler. For a girl to 
learn to dance was an unspeakable infamy, and 
we see how they encouraged the fine arts: 
they whipped the actors if they did not 
please them, and put the poets in prison 
if they dared to touch on politics, or even 
to make jokes on public men. In consequence 
of the conquest or settlement of foreign towns, 
some of the tribute paid by them to Rome had 
to be expended in them on works of utility or 
on buildings for amusement, and in conse- 
quence of new Roman colonies being settled 
abroad, a vast number of new public buildings 
had to be erected. It gradually dawned on 
the Romans that to make their buildings not 
only shapely but magnificent was, as it were, 
putting the official stamp of the city of Rome 
on their conquests, settlements, or colonies. 
It may have even occurred to some of philo- 
sophical mind that the buildings erected 
might serve for a proof of its former great- 
ness, when the Roman Empire had ceased to 
exist. Be this last as it may, the Romans were 
the greatest builders, and of the most 
colossal and enduring buildings, the world 
has seen since the days of Egyptian greatness. 
Architecture in the days of antiquity did not 
confine itself to the adornment of buildings, not 
even to the building of edifices alone, but 
included everything that was to be constructed, 
—roads, bridges, ships, and machines, and 
what we should now call philosophical instru- 
ments; consequently, every army must have 
had its architect or architects, and great experi- 
ence must have been got by the building of 
fortifications and fortresses, and by the destruc- 
tion of these and of towns. There were, too, 
as we learn from Juvenal, great advantages in 
being attached to the army, so we way readily 
imagine that many young Romans were brought 
up to be what we should now, alas! call 
military engineers. I fancy Vitruvius must 
have been one, or how else could he have come 
across Julius Caesar, as we learn he did from 
his preface? 

The bulk of architects were, doubtless, 
Greeks, but we learn from Vitruvius that there 
were Roman architects, one of whom, Cossutius, 
was a Romancitizen. This does not seem 
much to us, but it meant a great deal then, to 
say the least ; he could not legally be illtreated, 
nor scourged, not even put to death without 
his condemnation being approved by the 
highest authority at Rome; and_ even 
were he put to death, his property could 
not be confiscated. I say legally, be- 
cause Verres did crucify a Roman citizen. 
Cossutius was entrusted by Antiochus Epiphanes 
with finishing the temple of Zeus Olympios, at 
Athens; and when I say finishing, 1 might say 
constructing, for there was nothing done but the 
foundations. This vast expenditure on the 
Greek temple probably occurred before Antio- 
chus got his kingshipin 175 B.c. Vitruvius says 
that Fussitius was the first Roman architect 
who wrote a treatise on architecture, but the 
treatise has perished, and we do not even know 


— 








* Dryden's Virgil, neid, 6, line 1173, 
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its date. He also tells us that Gaius Matius, 
who built the cell of the temple to Honour 
and Virtue, near the trophy of Marius, Jeft no 
treatise, and says, “it therefore appears that 
our country can boast of as great archi- 
tects as Greece herself.” Count Nispi-Landi 
believes that Lucius Cocceius Auctus, a freed- 
man, was Agrippa’s architect, and designed the 
Pantheon at Rome. That the bulk of the archi- 
tects were slaves or freedmen | think we may 
infer from Plutarch; for he says, in his “ M. 
Crassus,” speaking of Rome, that ** Crassus, ob- 
serving also how extremely subject the city was 
to fire, and how frequently houses fell down, 
which calamities were occasioned by the height 
of buildings, and their standing so near to- 
gether, he bought slaves that were builders and 
architects, and when he had got upwards of 500), 
he bought houses whilst they were on fire, and 
others in the neighbourhood, which, by reason 
of the present danger and uncertainty, the pro- 
prietors were willing to part with for a small 
price, so that the greatest part of Rome came 
into his hands.” I jadge, too, from the names 
that the architects were mostly Greeks ;* as well 
as from Trajan’s letter to Pliny the Younger, on 
his applying for architects from Rome. Trajan 
writes :—‘‘ As there is no province that is not 
furnished with men of skill and ingenuity, you 
cannot possibly want architects; unless you 
think it the shortest way to get them from Rome, 
when it is generally from Greece that they come 
hither” (Book x., let. 44). 

From people of the character of the Komans 
we cannot expect to get high artistic sensi- 
bilities, all that we can expect is excellence of 
plan and of construction, for practical aptitude 
was one of their leading characteristics. 

We see from Vitruvius that architecture, as a 
fine art, consisted in putting Romanised copies 
of the late degraded Greek architecture on the 
outside of their own national construction, a 
practice that by itself speaks of the absence of 
even the leading idea or architecture. 

There are, however, afew points in the Roman 
character that I have not toucbed on, which are 
strongly exemplified in their architecture. The 
desire not to lose time orthougbt on trifles. Every 
little bird was called a sparrow, and every round 
fruit an apple, but a feeling of gravity and dig- 
nityran throogh Roman life: the gladiator tried 
to fall becomingly, and to die with a composed 
countenance. The great Julius covered his face 
before falling from the wounds inflicted by his 
assassins, so we can imagine a Roman ordering 
his architect not to to trouble him with such 
trifles as mouldings and the like, but to make 
his building rich, handsome, and dignified. 

Here let me say that to get dignity ina 
building is no small achievement, nor is it to be 
accomplished without much pains and study, 
and I am sorry to say it is a characteristic that 
is too often wanting in modern buildings, 
consequently, a deep study of the proportions 
used by the Romans should be undertaken by 
every advanced student ; and, I may add, that 
it is by no means necessary that the parts be 
coarse or rude. Infinite refinement and artistic 
invention may be added without in any way 
detracting from the dignified effect ; for build- 
ings, like other works of art, gain enormously in 
interest if the parts are as worthy of s:udy as 
the whole. In Roman buildings of the highest 
class we overlook the faults if the general 
effect be magnificent and dignified, but it is the 
virtue and not the faults that give the dignity ; 
the profiles are always coarse, and the ornament 
mostly devoid of high artistic excellence, and 
is mostly exuberant and overladen; but it is 
not on account of these faults, but in spite of 
them, that we admire. 

I think, too, that the Romans had a respect 
for costly materials and a true love for colour. 
Vitruvius, speaking of the Temple of Honour 
and Virtue, says: “This indeed had it been of 
marble, so that it might have as much dignity 
from its magnificence and costliness as it has 
subtilty from its art, would be named amongst 
the first and highest works ”(Vit., lib. 7, cap. 1). 
And he gives a list of the marble temples in 
Greece, including that of Zeus Olympios by 
Cossutius. 

The rage with which marble was sought for, 
and its extensive use when all buildings were 
coloured, show a taste for colour superior to the 
Greek. For. the subdued tones and tints of 
marble, and its infinite variety of colour, must 
have been very superior to mere flat colour got 
by painting. 

The colour, too, of internal decoration is 

















* Roman Freedmen often took Greek names, though not 





Greeks themselves. 
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mostly rich and dignified; and almost always 
so when it is obtained by the use of marble. 

I think, therefore, I can with certainty advise 
the study of Roman planning, not,only for accu- 
rately fulfilling the programme, but also for 
obtaining grand effects. I can most certainly 
recommend the study of all the construction 
that. is truly Roman, for in those parts which 
are merely applied Greek the construction is 
as bad in principle as the art is poor, for 
instance, in the case of lintels or architraves 
when made up of voussoirs ; while the construc- 
tion of the truly Roman parts is as true, logical, 
and daring as any inthe world. Every material 
that was used constructively shows that the 
architect had an insight into when and how it 
would answer best. There is, too, not a little 
research in Boman buildings to find out how all 
unnecessary labour and cost may be dispensed 
with. 

The main proportions may also be studied 
for obtaining. grandeur. and dignity. When, 
too, we consider that Roman architecture de- 
veloped into Byzantine, and that this was the 
starting peint for. Romanesque, Gothic, and 
Saracenic; that in. the hands of the modern 
Tuscams revived Roman architecture acquired a 
grace and finish only exceeded. in the. palmy 
days..of Greece ; and that the bulk of modern 
public buildings, not. only in England but in| 
Christendom, are. but paraphrases of Roman 
architecture, I think we may.truly say it is 








worthy of our deepest study. 


It may be well pow. to take the list of Roman | 


buildings from Vitruvius, and to note. the build, | 
ings he describes, as they certainly include} 
those of the latter days of the Republic, and 1. 
think as certainly exclude those of the Empire. ; 
Besides forts and cities, he speaks of the fol- | 


lowing :—-Temples, both rectangular and round ; } | 


the Forum and Basilica, the Treasury, the 


Prison, the Curia, the Theatre, its portico and its } ' 
scenes ; baths, the Greek Palestra, harbours. 


and buildings in water, private, houses, . both | 
in town and country, for. different. classes. | 


Althongh he speaks bf the Circus Maximus and} | 


the, Circus Flaminius, he «does not_describe a | 
circus, . 


Sabsequent to Vitruvius, we have. the) 


Therma, the Palace, the Amphitheatre, the. 


Triamphal Arch, the Pretoriam, and, I mayj| 


add, the vaulted Basilica; We «must credit the 
Romans with the invention of the composi 

cap, i,¢., patting the comparatively heayy Ionic 
cap.into a Corinthian one, and though they are | 
far inferior to the Corinthian, where these last 


can be seen close, the.composite is. not without}; 





its merits when seen high up. oe a ol 

We must, too, credit the Romans. with |: 
obtaining imposing and magnificent effects. in) : 
their buildings, partly, no doubt, attributable |’ 
to the. colossal dimensions, but mainly to the 
proportions, which doubtless were sought for 
with eagerness and perfected by observation 
and study. . We cannot doubt that many:.of 
theiz, interior effects were superb; 1 say this 
with confidence, for though the interior cupola 





of the, Pantheon is stripped of its lining. of.|). 


bropze_and silver, its interior still remains the; 
most.igpressiye] have yet seen, striking one at. | 
the same time with awe and admiration... | 








*, : rie 4 ‘| 
CANOPY FROM ST, GEORGE'S, CHAPEL, «j : 
WINDSOR. | 
THis rather curious piece of work formed a 
portion of a screen formerly in St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor; the part here drawn being 
now in private hands as a Medieval relic. The 
drawing was made by Mr. Jas. Bayly, of Weaver- 
thorpe, by permission of the present owner. 








Greek Mouldings Illustration Pund.— 
Mr. Penrose has received the following further 
subscriptions to this fand, through Mr. E. 
Runtz:— 


Messrs. Henry Good &Son ........... £] 
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Francis Ravenscroft, Esq. ............... 1 1 0 
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The Iron, Hardware, and Metal Trades’ 
Pension Society.—Mr. Join Aird, M.P., wiil 
preside at the forty-sixth anniversary festival 
dinner of the Iron, Hardware, and Metal Trades’ 
Pension Society, to be held at the Hall of the| 
lronmongers’ Company in May. 
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Scarce oo} Fear 
| Pompeian House, St. Augustine, Florida.—— Plan. 
; 
: marred and faded, whilst the house formerly 
§llustrations. owned by Prince Napoleon is now in a quite 
POMPEIAN HOUSE, ST. AUGUSTINE, | bizarre and incongruous condition, ornaments 
FLORIDA and furniture of various styles being inter- 


HIS Pompeian house, about tobe erected at 
St.Augustine, Florida, oneof the favourite 
winter retreats of American citizens, is, 
in the main, the idea of the proprietor, Mr. 
Franklin W. Smith, of Boston, who for some 
years has made St. Augustine his home during 
the winter months. He has taken for his models 
the houses more especially of Pansa and Sallust, 
and, with a few modifications thought advisable 
to meet the peculiarities of the Florida climate 
at some seasons, the building will be a very 
close reproduction indeed. 

Externally, excepting for the caryatides of 
the solarium, it be almost devoid of orna- 
ment, and will d mainly on colour for 
effect. This will for the most red, 
relieved with black and buff, and will be per- 
manently “Obtained by the admixture of the 
colouring material with the concrete of which 
the walls will be formed. This concrete is 
composed of one part of Portland cement to 
one of sand and four of coguina, a minute shell- 
deposit found abundantly on the sea-beach, and 
in the uncoloured state, as used in Mr. Smith’s 
rad adjoining, bas a beautiful pearly- grey 


i. : on ers of which are 
being laid, larger than any re 
duction hitherto attempted, covering an aren et 
considerably more than 100 feet square. This 
far surpasses those at Sydenham and Aschaf- 
fenburg (the latter built by Louis, King of 
Bavaria), or that of Prince Napoleon, in the 
Avenue Montaigne, Paris. 
. The atrium of this new construction will be 
lft, by 30 ft., the styliam 52 ft. by 40 ft., 
the tablinum 20 ft. by 17 ft., the pinacotheca 
24ft. by 17ft., the triclinium 30 ft. by 17 ft., 
and all other apartments in rtion. 

The above-mentioned are, with the 
pre srs of the last, in an entirely unfurnished 
pra tion—an exhibit, merely, of bare walls— 
- in dilapidated condition, the paintings 

pon which the effect much depends being 









mingled. 

Unstinted effort will be made, in the present 
instance, not only to reproduce the wall deco- 
rations from the original, but to fully furnish 
the various apartments with their appropriate 
furniture and appliances. 

The atrium, in imitation of that of the house 
of Pansa, will contain statues of the Muses, 
casts for which are ordered from the British 
Museum and the Louvre; and for the other 
apartments busts and statues of the greater and 
the domestic gods, and models for architectural 
details, are ordered from the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, Paris. 

The tablinum will illustrate the domestic 
household personages, from casts of “unknown” 
Roman heads in the Townley collection. From 
the same source will be drawn reproductions of 
an altar for the lararium, ornamental supports 
for furniture, the patere, hydrii, krateres, 
cineria, &c., &c. For several of these appro- 
priate patterns have been found in the great 
stores of the basement of the British Museum, 
which have never yet been cast or exhibited. 

Both the summer and winter triclinia will be 
furnished with the couches for recumbent 

ests, of the precise size and pattern left in 

mpeii. The various rich embroidered stuffs 
ed in Paris, though it is doubt- 
modern work can approach that of 


le,” for instance, 

of the times of the Cwsars, having probably 
never been equalled. 

Reproductions have been obtained, in part, 


are 
ful whet 
the ancients,—the Tyrian “p 


from the Italian Exhibition, and others are | gate 


being ordered from Naples, to supply the 
iate articles in bronze and terra-cotta, 
both for ornamental and domestic uses. 
Cartains for all openings will be ordered of 
stuffs and erns closely in a ng — 
indicated paintings preserved, and other 
atticles of furniture will be specially designed 
from models of the same origin. 
There will be a large exedra, upon the walls 
of which will be executed, by French artists, 


ewe of the {Eruption of Vesuvius, and of 
istorical and illustrative incidents, as, ¢.g., the 
Death of Pliny, sacrificial ceremonies, &c. 

A striking architectural feature, and one that 
will be thoroughly enjoyable in use, 
will be the solarium, upon the of the main 
floor, —s an elevated garden and pro- 
m e, trellises su 

caryatides and aa iil ae 
An artesian well will supply fountains for the 
peristyliuam, solarium, and the adjacent orna- 
mental grounds. 


Nor will illustrative literature be forgotten. 
The bibliotheca will be supplied with every 
volume available upon Pompeii or Herculaneum, 
and, as of collateral interest, the richest works 
rs upon Roman architecture and arche- 
ology. 

The building has been planned and contrived, 
and the general design supervised, by the 
owner; a good deal of the necessary drawing 
having been done by Mr. G. Hornblower, 
A.R.LB.A., who executed the two drawings 
from which our illustrations are taken, and 
offered them, with the consent of the owner, 
for publication in our pages. 


THE NORTH PORCH OF S8T. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. 
THIS is a reproduction of the drawing that 
gained for its author, Mr. Amos F.. Faulkener, the 
Royal Academy Silver Medal for Pe ve 
Drawing in December last. As a ul and 
correct outline representation of the subject, 
it fully deserved to succeed, and is a fitting 
supplement to the beautiful measured drawings 
with which Mr. F. W. Troup won another silver 
medal in 1885, and which were reprodaced in 
the Builder, in January, 1886, 





FULHAM UNION OFFICES. 


THs building is now in course of erection 
on ground lately acquired by the Guardians 
next their Workhouse in Fulham Palace-road. 
It is set back 60 ft. from the road frontage. 

It is designed to bring under one building 
the Guardians’ offices, dispensary and relief 
stations, &c., for convenience of ad- 
ministration, and to replace old buildings which 
are now inadequate to accommodate the grow- 
ing needs of the parishes. 

The central block contains on the ground- 
floor the clerks’ and registrars’ offices, and a 
general committee-room, and on the ‘rst floor 
a large board-room and another committee- 
room, cloak-rooms, waiting-rooms, &c., the 

8 apartments, book-store, &c., being 
placed on the second floor, which is partly in 
the roof. 

The south wing contains relieving officers 
rooms, relief stores, lofty, well-ventilated wait- 
ing-rooms, and a committee room for inquiry 
by the guardians into the bona fides of the appli- 
cants for relief. Also at the rear a dispensary, 
with a waiting-room and doctor's consulting 
rooms. 

The north wing contains on the ground-floor 
male and female receiving wards for the work- 
house, and porter’s apartments and office, and a 
waiting-room. On the first floor, and partly in 
the roof, are two large stores, to contain respec- 
tively the paupers’ own clothing and their fur- 
niture. This last room is a new departure 
adopted by the Guardians to obviate the neces- 
sity, in the case of those who enter the house 
for a short time only, of parting with the little 
furniture they may be possessed of 

The architects are Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & 
Son. The builder is Mr. Thomas Nye, of 
Ealing, whose contract for the whole of the 
works, including fittings and every accessory, 
amounts to 17,1002. 


NEW MORTUARY FOR THE PARISH OF 
MARYLEBONE. 


THESE buildings are situated at the south 
corner of York-court (now closed), facing the 
old St. Marylebone Barial-ground, and are 
approached by a private roadway from Padding- 
ton-street through a somewhat handsome Gothic 





way. 
The buildings are arranged in three distinct 
blocks, separated from one another by paved 
roadways. On the sonth side is the public 
mortuary, the internal walls of which are lined 
with light glazed tiling their whole height, the 
floor is tiled and the windows filled with tinted 

lazed lights. The east end of this room is 
divided off by a pointed archway, and will be 
available for use as a mortuary chapel for con- 





ducting funeral services. 
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for the jury when in consultation. 


The upper floor (ap ed by a stone stair- 
case) contains the er's court, Coroner's 
private room, and caretaker’s rocms. 

The court-room is warmed by yee gr fire 
and hot-water coils. The fittings are of pitch- 
pine, varnished. 

The whole of the arrangements have been 
carried out ander the supervision of a committee, 


White, Colonel Bu Messrs. Edmund Boul- 
nois, M.A., J.P. ( ), Hallam, and Reed. 

The architects are Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & 
Son, and the builders Messrs. Wall Bros., whose 
contract for the works amounts to 3,1311., 
including the heating and gasfittings, carried 
out by Messrs. May Bros. The tiling was 
executed by Messrs. Simpson & Son. 


—_—_— SS 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 
THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS TO STUDENTS. 


Tue fifth ordinary meeting of the present 
session took place on Monday last, Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A. (President) in the chair. 

Mr.J. Macvicar Anderson (Hon. Sec.) said that, 
as a number of students and of the younger mem- 
bers of the profession were present, he wished to 
make two announcements which might be sup- 

to be of interest to them. The first was that 
the Worshipfal Company of Painters had for the 
second time offered a Travelling Stadentship of 
£50 for the encouragement of the study of 
decorative painting (applause). The stadent- 
ship was open to competition by students 
between the ages of twenty and thirty-five, 
belonging to any recognised School of 
Art, or other institution for the study 
of applied art, &c, within the limits 
of the larger metropolitan 
The rules were somewhat le y, but any 
student desirous of entering could obtain full 
information on application to the secretary. It 
appeared, however, that architectural decora- 
tion was completely within the scope of this 
studentship, and he hoped some of the younger 
members of the profession would compete (ap- 
plause). He had also been asked to intimate 
that the Worshipful Company of Carpenters 
had a course of six lectures on matters 
connected with building, to be delivered at 
Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall, commencing on 
the 6th of February, at eight o'clock. Admission 
would be by tickets, which could be had free 
on application. 

The President, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, RB.A., 
then delivered the following address to 
students :—Gentlemen: Though I cannot long 
continue to take an active part in the pro- 
fession upon which you as students are just 
entering with all the enthusiasm and hope 
which belong to your years, I have a very 
lively remembrance of my own early endeavours 
to make an architect of myself, and of the 
blind and uncertain fashion in which I 
blundered on my way. Your path is, com- 
paratively, aclear one. You know what books 
to read; what buildings to study; what 
lectures to attend. You are working towards a 
definite end, and have the goal well in view. 
Our profession is a hard one. Let nobody think 
of it for himself, who is not prepared for work, 
and plenty of it. But the practical study of archi- 
tecture is a noble pursuit, and full of intense 
interest. You will be called upon to write your 
country’s current history in brick and stone. It 
will be for you to tell to future centuries 
what have been the thoughts and aspirations of 

the English race in the latter end of the nine- 
teenth and the early part of the twentieth 








centuries of our era. How are you going to set | the different designs with them,—not that he 
about thistask? Your art must be your own, | should take his cue from their opinion, but that 
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selves to eames you build,—must 
embody 

want, in the most direct way ble. Do not 
let the conventionalities of style interfere with 
this. First find out exactly what is wanted. 
Never think about Nee granary your 
building till you ve 

and embodied it in your plans as fully 
and as perfectly as you can. Afterwards 
clothe the building so planned in the most 
fitting dress you can devise. That dress may be 
in many cases extremely simple, in ot 
ornate; it may have to be sometimes severe, 
sometimes of exquisite beauty, if you can make 
it so. As you have in the first instance been 
solicitous that your building should adapt itself 
in every way to the needs and condition of the 
people who are to use it, so now strive that every 
detail of the dress in which you clothe it shall 
help to make its purpose clear. The architect 
who by over-elaboration disregards this rule is 
much more surely self-convicted of bad work 
than he who errs on the side of simplicity— 
as that may arise from want of means, which is 
to no artist a discredit (applause). 

In commencing practice for yourselves, you 
will doubtless more or less rely, many of you, 
on competitions. I, therefore, propose to s 

of competitions on this occasion. The e of 
them are numberless. It is doubtful whether 
they often result in the best building being 
erected for the purpose in view, and there is 
no doubt that they are sometimes a fearfal 
waste of the ingenuity and resources of the 
fession. On the other hand, they are often the 
young architect’s opportunity. He might, if 
friendless, have little chance of success without 
their aid. Let us endeavour to see how we 
may, toa certain extent, make use of them, so 
as to prevent their being a too great waste of 
our time and thought. 

No one would be insane enough to enter 
upon one of these laborious contests if he did 
not see before him a prospect, if the victor, of 
erecting a successful building ; and, therefore, 
it is of the utmost consequence to you that, 
before seriously setting to work, you should 
ascertain that the promoters intend in all good 
faith to build. There have been instances in 
which it seemed as though competitions were 
only resorted to in order to show the promoters 
what they wanted, and to tell them how much 
their building would be likely to cost; and 
then, when, after a superficial examination 
of the designs sent in, it is found that 
the scheme does not altogether commend itself 
on paper, and when the public objects to the 
necessary outlay, the miserable premiums are 
d, and the whole project is allowed to drop 
into oblivion. That is not the sort of compe- 
tition I recommend you to embark in. If the 
promoters pledged themselves that, were the 
work not begun before a certain time, they 
would pay the successful competitor at least 
the amount of his commission, it would be a 
guarantee of fair play ; and this, when a com- 
petition falls through, is, I think, standing 
shoulder to shoulder, the least we should de- 
mand. Before, therefore, you enter the lists, be 
as sure as you can be that the promoters mean 
building (applause). 

Reject with scorn offers which are an insult 
to the profession. I have heard of a competi- 
tion for a drinking-fountain to cost 6001; a 
premium of 20/. to be given to the successful 
artist, and 10/. to be added to it if the design be 
carried out under his superintendence. Do not 
let people trade to such an extent on your 
laudable desire to become known as artists and 
earn distinction. The commission alone for 
such a work ought not to be less than 10 per 
cent. on the outlay, and proper premiums should 
be awarded in addition. 

Much has been done by this Institute, and by 
the Committee appointed for the purpose, to 
guard against the abuses formerly attendant on 
competitions. Most architects have agreed not 
to engage in these ventures unless an assessor 
or assessors be appointed in whom they can 
have confidence, to ensure them against 
favouritism, and against the merits of their 
designs being, through incapacity or inadver- 
tence, overlooked. That is a great in the 
right direction. The responsibilities of the 
assessor are enormous; and in order that he 
should take the promoters with him so as 
to secure the loyal of his 
award or recommendation, I have found 
it most desirable that he should discuss 
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foundation his conclusions are based. A grave 
bility also rests on those who draw u 
your instructions. They should be clear, and if 
they be not clear, itis better you should speedily 
write for farther information; above all, they 
should not insist on non-essentials. Many an 
has been set aside merely for 
doing what obviously ought to be done, but 
thereby transgressing unwisely-strict instruc- 
tions. When the designs come in, the mistake 
in the instructions may be clear enough ; yet 
the assessor and promoters have no alternative 
but to adhere rigidly to them in making their 
award (hear, hear). 
It would be well if competitors would en- 
deavour, in imagination, to put themselves in 
the place of the assessor. His first operation 
is usually to find out what designs have 
implicitly conformed to the instructions, and 
what have not (hear, hear). The latter, what- 
ever their intrinsic merits may be, he puts 
aside. They are at once and for ever out of 
the competition. This may appear a harsh 
measure in some instances, and the promoters 
may be distinctly the losers by the pro- 
cess; but, having issued definite instruc- 
tions, there is, of course, nothing for 
it but that the designs selected 
adhere strictly to those instructions (hear, hear). 
For instance, I have known nearly twice as 
much accommodation demanded on one floor as 
on another of equal area, and an excellent 
design,—far better than that »—ex- 
cluded because a of the accommodation 
was € upon a different floor from that on 
which it was specified to be put,—in no way, 
that I could see, to the detriment of the scheme. 
I mention this to you, not because you may 
have much voice in the matter, butto show the 
danger of ignoring the line which assessors 
may be compelled to follow. 
Probably the next step the assessor will take, 
after discovering and | 5 gps 4 A themselves 
those designs which do not ere to the 
instructions, will be to take note of those in 
which there are evidences of false or careless 
construction. He will ppc find some in 
which the staircases will not carry the occu- 
pants of the building to the storey above, or will 
not do so without their heads coming in contact 
with the gallery or landing overhead as they 
ascend the stairs. This is not uncommonly the 
case even in ambitious designs. Chimney- 
breasts also frequently make st vagaries 
in their way from fioor to floor, fin them- 
selves at a distance of many feet, measuring 
horizontally, from where they were on the floor 
below, perhaps because the rooms they serve 
have to be of different superfices on one storey 
from what they have to be on another. These 
testify to carelessness or to something worse, 
and the assessor is bound to make notes of such 
defects, and to let them tell against the designs 
in question. 
When, therefore, he has got together the 
designs which conform to the instructions, and 
which are honest and careful in construction, 
he finds perbaps that they are, after all, but 
few as compared with the number which 
originally confronted him; and it is on the 
former that he has to exercise his judgment, 
weighing their merits and defects of plan, 
lighting, fitness for the purpose to which the 
structure is to be devoted, beauty in proportion 
and detail,—in a word, their general excellence. 
It is always best, I think, as I have already 
said, not to allow your elevations to claim 
attention before your plans. Arrange your 
accommodation, therefore, to the best advan- 
tage in the first place, and do not give your 
plan a moment’s peace until you have secured 
a saggy arrangement. Get every room exactly 
where it should be with regard to every other 
room, of a proportion pleasing in itself, and 
suited to the use to which the room is to be 
put. A double cube,—that 2 by 1 by 1 high,— 
may be a fit proportion for a legislative 
chamber such as the House of Lords; but an 
ordinary room would be better 2 by 3 by 1} 
high, or 3 by 4 by 2 high. The smaller the 
room the nearer its length and breadth must 
approach in dimensions, and the higher must 
be its comparative height : as 5 by 6 by 
4 high, which multi by 3 is 15 by 18 
by 12 ft. high. Think of yourself as an 
occupant of each room, and put doors, win- 
dows, and fireplaces as you would like them 
to be for your own use and convenience. Let 
every room be 
lighted corridors and staircases, as broad as the 
occasion requires, and no broader; for it is as 





great a fault to throw space away uselessly,— 
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that is to say, when neither needed for con- 
venience nor effect,—as it is to be without it 
where it is required for these purposes (hear, 
hear). N so much spoils an otherwise 
good plan as ill-arranged corridors. They are 
the parts of the building seen by everybody who 
enters the building, and,—though I have begged 
you to your plan before your elevation, 
because in all ordinary structures use must come 
before beauty,I should recommend your pic- 

ing your corridors to yourself from the 
very beginning of your studies of the plan. 
The parts of the corridor most seen are, of 
course, its ends; and if a studied arrangement 
is wanted anywhere, it is at those points of 
your design which are directly before the eyes 
of everybody passing to and fro. The Gothic 
builders understood this, for the aisles of most 
of their churches terminated in a beautiful 
window filled with stained glass, designed to be 
seen at a distance, The end of a vista, how- 
ever you may determine to treat it,—with 
window, door, arcade, statuary, or otherwise,— 
should not only receive your most careful study, 
but, if ble, you should arrange that, 
ane occupied by a window, the light 
should fall more strongly on this termina- 
tion of the corridor than on intermediate 
parts. Nor should these latter escape your 
attention. They should be everywhere well- 
lighted, but not monotonously so. Remem- 
ber, that architectural effect, where you 
do not trust to polychromy, depends entirely 
on the skilful contrast of light and shade. In 
the admission of your daylight and the arrange- 
ment of your artificial light, the most exquisite 
detail is entirely thrown away if you contrive 
to deprive your building of all shade. A very 
simple passage divided by archesinto bays always 
looks well, if only the alternate bays be lighted; 
while the effect is greatly diminished by intro- 
ducing windows and gaslights into each 
bay. Again, it is desirable to keep your 
brightest lights for the apartments, staircases, 
and other parts which you dignify with your 
most elaborate efforts, and to those rooms 
where the brightest light is essential, which 
will appear all the brighter if the way to them 
be kept in subdued light. I am bound to say, 
however, that though I am convinced of this 
being one of the great secrets of the successful 
treatment of interiors, such is the horror of 
gloom in the public mind, at present, that the 
tule should be applied with caution, or those 
who come after you may let light in where you 
ever intended it,—in fact, may light up 
brilliantly your more uncomely parts, and make 
shipwreck of your studied effect I may 
cnstance from my own experience an illustra- 
tion of this. The upper part of the open- 
timber roof of a great hall was roughly 
framed, and intended to be barely visible in 
the gloom ; but my friends and clients declared 
Thad overdone the obscurity, and so inserted 
dormer windows among the carpentry of the 
riof, and exposed its leanness (laughter) Let 
RO fancied requirements of the style in which 
you are designing induce you either to put your 
windows in the wrong place with regard to the 
ceilings and floors,to omit them where required, 
or to put in sham windows from a supposed 
need for symmetry. There are instances of 
femi-circular windows being brought down 
Close to the floor, and kept many feet from the 
ceiling, in buildings of pretension. If a com- 
petitor were to adopt such a treatment for 
other than store or lumber rooms, it might go 
hard with him before some assessors. 

There are hanging round the room photo- 
€raphs of the premiated designs in the recent 
competition for a new front to the Cathedral 
of Milan. Perhaps you will agree with me in 
my preference for the work of our fellow- 
countryman, Mr. Brade, particularly if you 
“xamine the design on its own merits, without 
‘pecial reference to the conditions of the 
problem. It has a masculine vigour and severe 
beauty about it which removes it far from the 
ra of the designs. The jary,—that is, the 
— ges of the designs,—had, however, pre- 
—— decided by a great majority that the 
Tenacteristics of the existing building, and the 
‘ - of its construction, should be emphasised 
eles ° sent in for the second compe- 

ion. They, therefore, took exception to the 
Pel ter see in Mr. Brade’s second design of 
oon horizontal _— — pp gc his 

merely mention this as again 

ag instance of how absolutely necessary it 
‘eeanaan guided by your instructions if you 
to com even if those instructions go 
‘gainst your judgment,—which may 





orem be sometimes better than that of your 


In recasting the facade it became necessary 
to remove the three Renaissance portals and 
the windows above them, designed by Pelle- 
grini, afterwards architect of the Escurial. 
These features, I fancy, most people regard as 
the best portion of the existing work (hear, 
hear). _ One of the competitors gave not only 
his notion of the way in which the front should 
be treated so as to marry with the rest of the 
edifice, but by designing a detached Renais- 
sance campanile, to the south-west of the 
Duomo, just opposite the entrance to the re- 
cently-built galleria,—or, as we should term it, 
arcade,—he showed how these beautiful features 
of Pellegrini and his successors could all be 
worked in again in an erection of the same style 
as the galleria: and how the campanile, by 
serving as a pendant to the arcade, would pre- 
vent its enormous size appearing to crush the 
Daomo as it does at present. This work of 
Signor Beltrami was beyond the instructions, 
but did not in any way contravene them. It 
was therefore thought that it might be men- 
tioned with the favour it deserved in the report 
of the jurors. 

I would sum up ‘what I have to say about 
competitions by calling your attention to the 
opportunity they present for the practise of the 
most scrupulous honesty. The architect must, 
of course, live in an honest atmosphere (hear, 
hear). He must remember that his drawings 
are but means to an end ; that their sole pur- 
pose is to delineate as accurately as possible his 
buildings if erected. He will, therefore, not 
allow his design to give an appearance of detail 
he does not intend to realise. His perspective 
views will show his building as it actually will 
appear from a given point, the more distant 
parts not being raised up unduly to show well 
above the nearer features. He must suppress 
nothing, exaggerate nothing. The cubic con- 
tents must be accurately given, the prices 
attached reasonable prices. You must not 
think I am merely taking the low standard of 
‘‘Honesty being the best policy.” That may be 
quite true. I believe itis. But what I would 
urge is the extreme importance of the architect 
breathing the air of accuracy, so that all his 
works may be transparently truthful, that he 
may neither deceive himself nor other people 
(applause ). 

I fear I have wearied you by saying so much 
about competitions, but much of what I have 
said about them is,I believe, equally true of 
general practice. The conditions of most com- 
petitions now demand one or more perspective 
views,—and very wisely so too. The architect 
himself does not know exactly how his building 
will look from a certain point until he has 
drawn it in perspective. Accustom yourselves 
to design in perspective. The English method 
in this respect is, in my humble judgment, far 
away above the ordinary French way, in which, 
as a rule, the perspective drawing is omitted. 
Both inside your building and without always 
try to be realising the effects you will be likely 
to produce from given points. While making 
your plans, think of the roofs, and arrange the 
walls, where possible, so that your roof may be 
simple, strong, inexpensive, and effective. For 
the English architect, owing to our sad climate, 
there is nothing more important in point of 
effect than the sky-line, which should always be 
on that account most carefully studied. 

When I gave the usual address from this chair 
in November last, I did not know that I should 
have the pleasure of speaking to you, the 
students, to-night. I then said something on 
the study of ancient examples being as thorough 
and exhaustive as possible, and of the immense 
facility and quickening of the observing powers 
which drawing from memory would give the 
student, which I now feel would have been 
better said to you direct this evening ; but I will 
not go over that ground again, though I would 
urge you to give the system a fair trial. 

Having made an exhaustive study of a few 
ancient examples of repute, so as to familiarise 
yourselves with the intentions and mode of 
work adopted by their builders, I would impress 
upon you the necessity of the most carefal 
study of your own work, thinking no time lost 
which you may devote to its refinement and 
improvement. I believe this is what we want, 
rat than so much of our strength being 
devoted to antiquarian researches oo 
I suppose the most perfect buildings the world 
has ever seen were the Greek temples and 
ri yore It is well you should be familiar 

their details and proportions; but it is 


even more important that you should remember 
that this astonishing result of human effort was 
the work of many generations, many centuries, 
in which the builders gave themselves over 
heart and soul to the work in hand; and so far 
as we know, when their style had once taken 
its distinctive features, they did not much 
trouble themselves about what had been done 
in other ages and other climes. The same may 
be said of the medizval builders; they concerned 
themselves with their own work, with the most 
stupendous results. It does not seem to me of 
much consequence what the style may be which 
we select as our starting-point. When I was 
young we were hoping that the Gothic of about 
the year 1200 would have met with general 
approbation. Of late years a free treatment of 
Renaissance has found more favour. That style 
will, no doubt, answer well if you will but stick 
to it while it grows under your fostering care. 
The gardener who is constantly throwing away 
his transplanted trees in order to put fresh ones 
of a different kind in their place is not likely 
to see much good result of his labours. And if 
we are ever to see a living architecture growing 
up in our midst we must be of one mind as to 
our style,and we must determine, each of us, 
to furnish our quota to the development of our 
art, not by aiming at startling effects, but by 
giving to our work, our best, most refined, most 
earnest thought (loud applause). 





Mr. Macvicar Anderson, at the close of the 
address, said :—I am sure every student present 
must have listened with the greatest possible 
interest to the most practical and able remarks 
which have fallen from the lips of our President 
(applause), and I think I am only interpreting 
your wishes when I thank him for his kindness 
in having delivered the address which it has 
been your privilege and, I think I may be per- 
mitted to say, our privilege, to listen to (ap- 
plause). We will now proceed to the agree- 
able duty which the President will have to 
fulfil, viz., of making the presentations to the 
students. I hope I may be permitted, in a word, 
to take the opportunity, as there are a large 
number of students present, to assure them that 
among the arduous and difficult duties,—far 
more arduous and difficult than some may 
think,—that devolve upon the members of the 
Council, nothing affords them more real pleasure 
or delight than doing everything that lies in 
their power to promote and encourage the 
studies of the younger members of the profes- 
sion (applause). I do not want you to suppose 
fora moment that we look upon ourselves as 
pieces of antiquity left upon the shelf; but, at 
the same time, we do know what your diffi- 
culties are, having passed through them, and 
are, therefore, able to sympathise with you in 
your difficulties, to make every allowance in 
judging of your failures, and to congratulate 
you upon your successes (applause). 

The President then made the following pre 
sentations, most of the successful competitors 
being present :— 

The Ashpitel Prize, 1888, given to the candi- 
date who distinguished himself most highly in 
every branch of the different examinations held 
during one year, was presented to Mr. Henry 
Ernest Stelfox, Associate (Manchester). The 
Prize consisted of books of the value of 10/. 10s. 
Further prizes of books to the value of 5/. 5s. 
were gained by Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A. 
Oxon. (Institute Medallist), and Mr. Henry 
William Burrows. 

The Scientific Masonry Prize, 1888, given in 
connexion with Mr. Lawrence Harvey's class, 
and of the value of 107. 10s., was gained by Mr. 
A. Findlay, who had worked as a mason at 
Dundee, and earned his living in the same way 
ever since. A letter from Mr. Harvey referred 
to Mr. Findlay’s extraordinary capacity for 
arithmetical calculations, and congratulated 
the Institute on having brought him out. The 
second prize was gained by Mr. Andrew Whit- 
ford Anderson, Associate (Institute Medallist) ; 
and honourable mentions by Messrs. Day, Lan- 
chester, Ayling, Luck, Sargant, and Gubb. 

The Pugin Travelling Studentship, 1888, con- 
sisting of the Pugin Medal and 40/., were won by 
Mr. Roland Wilmot Paul, and the President in 
handing the cheque congratulated Mr. Paul on 
his most exquisite drawings. 

The Godwin Bursar for 1888, Mr. Francis 
Hooper, and the winner of the Owen-Jones 
Travelling Studentship, 1888, Mr. Gerald Call- 
cott Horsley, were also received and congra- 
tulated by President. 

The following [nearer aga were next made, 
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of January 17, Mr. Anderson saying that he 
hoped they would appreciate the change which 
had been made in bringing the awards and 
presentations so close together ( ). 

The Pugin Travelling Studentship, 1889, was 
awarded to Mr. Charles Edward Mallows ; and 
Medals of Merit to Mr. John Begg (Edin- 
burgh) and Mr. Ernest William Gimson 
(Leicester). 

The Godwin Bursary, 1889, was awarded to 
Mr. Frank 2 a Granger, M.A. Lond., Asso- 
ciate (Notting ). 

The Owen-Jones Travelling Studentship, 
1889, was gained by Mr. Henry Vaughan 
Lanchester, and a Medal of Merit by Mr. 
Francis Edward Masey. 

The Tite Prize (30. and a certificate) fell to 
Mr. Francis Thomas Verity, and a Medal of 
Merit to Mr. Edward Boehmer (Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.). 

The ae Medallion and 50/. were awarded 
to Mr. Arthur Sykes, Associate, and a Medal of 
Merit to Mr. George Kenyon (Edinburgh). 

The Institute Silver Medal and ten guineas 
for measured drawings were gained by Mr. 
Percy King Allen (Nottingham), while a Medal 
of Merit and five guineas fell to Mr. Francis 
William Troup. 

The Institute Silver Medal and twenty-five 
guineas for the best essay upon a given subject 
were taken by Mr. Percy Scott Worthirgton, 
B.A. Oxon. Mr. Worthington is the son of 
Mr. Thomas Worthington (Vice-President), who, 
as stated by Mr. Octavius Hansard, won the 
same prize forty years ago. Medals of Merit 
in this competition fell to Messrs. Frederick 
William Marks, Associate (Sydney, N.S.W.), 
John Arthur Marshall, and Ambrose Macdonald 
Poynter. 

The President then said,—I should like to 
say, before we separate, that we congratulate 
the victors on their success, but we have not 
told those who have just not succeeded how 


much we sympathise withthem. Some of them |] 


have run the victors very close, and I should 
like to say that my own impression is that 
they have not lost so very much by not getting 
a prize. After all they have had the work, and 
that is the great thing (laughter and applause). 
The work isthe thing after all, and it isthat which 
induces you to spend your time in labours 
which will go for something instead of fritter- 
ing itaway. You are all gainers in that way, 
whether you take the prize or not, and I think 
you must remember that after all the race is not 
to the brilliant so much as to the persevering ; 
and if you do not succeed this year, in all proba- 
bility, if you go at it with vigour, you may 
succeed next year or the year after (applause). 
I have to announce that the next meeting will 
take place on the 11th of February, when a paper 
will be read by Sir Richard Temple, Bart., M.P., 
formerly Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, on “ The 
—s of Art to Architecture, Indian and 
er.” 

Mr. Ewan Christian said he was not sure 
whether a vote of thanks to the President had 
been formally moved by Mr. Anderson. If not, 
he had much pleasure in moving one. 

Mr. Charles Barry seconded the motion, which 
was carried by acclamation, and the proceed- 
ings terminated. 








THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 
STUDENTS’ PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION, 1889. 


Of the fifty candidates who presented them- 
selves at the examination, held in London and 
Manchester on the 22nd and 23rd of January, 
the following satisfied the Examiners :— 


Arnold, Arthur Harris | Hedger, Ralph W. 
Bancroft, Frederick H. | Hulbert Freak i 
Bertwistle, Arthur | Lake, Vivian D. 
Bowden, Ernest N. | Leaning, William A. 
Brinkworth, Robert E. | Long, Ww 
Brooke, Jobn C. 


Merry, Arthur W. 


| 
Buckland, Sidney C. Morris, Richard P, 
Cooper, John H., Jun. | Nice, George 8. 
bam, Hugh | Palmer, Philip S. M. 
Eager, Edward H. | Petty, William P. 
Finn, Herbert A. | Potter, Herbert G. 
Fleetwood, George S *Robins, Philip 8. 


a Robinson, Shirl A 
Franklin, Benjamin B. a Percy " : . 











Gailey, James H. tton, Claude A. 
Garrod, Arthur E. Thirtle, John ue 
Green, Alexander E. Tuckett, Percival F. 
Green, und H. Watson, Claude H. 
Halford, Alfred Webster, Hugh C, 
Harrison, John E Windley, Henry C. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS. 


THE fifth annual general meeting of this 
Institute was held at the offices, 31, Bedford- 
street, Strand, W.C., on Thursday, January 24. 
The chair was taken by Mr. Frank May, a Vice- 
President, in the absence, through illness, of 
the President, Mr. George Burt, D.L., J.P. 

The Secretary, Mr. Richard 8. Henshaw, read 
the following report of the Council for the past 
year :— 

1. The Council are pleased, in presenting their 
Fifth Annual Report, to be able to state that 
there has been a further increase in the number of 
members during the _< year, but they record 
with great regret the death of their much-esteemed 
coll e, Mr. Thomas Patrick. 

2. The unusual number of Bills before Parliament 
during the past year induced the Council to appoint 
a committee to deal with them as they came before 
the House, but the action taken with reference to 
the Employers’ Liability Bill being so important, a 
Joint elbsenahens + Shar sr representing the 
Institute of Builders, the Central Association of 
Master Buildersof London, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Builders of Great Britain was 
formed, consisting of the following:—Mr. Ashby, 
London; Mr. Bartlett, London ; Mr. Bird, London; 
Mr. Burt, London ; Mr. Colls, London ; Mr. Cowlin, 
Bristol ; Mr. Dove, London; Mr. Dennett, Notting- 
ham; Mr. Jones, Liverpool ; Mr. May, London ; 
Mr. Neill, Manchester; Mr. Nicholson, Leeds ; Mr. 
Rider, London; Mr. White, Liverpool. 

3. This committee held several meetings, and 
after some correspondence the Home Secretary 
received a deputation, consisting of Messrs. ¥% | 
Bartlett, Bird, Burt, Maton (solicitor), and R. 8. 
Henshaw (secretary). The Bill, however, as revised 
by the Grand Committee on Law, met with great 
opposition by the representatives of the Trades 
Unions in the House of Commons, on the ground 
that it did not go far enough in the interest of the 
working men, and the Government withdrew the 
Bill, and renewed the Act of 1880 for another year. 
4. The Bill for the Sanitary Registration of 
Buildings has not again been brought before Par- 
lament. 

5. The meeting which the Council stated in their 
last Report they hoped to bring about to discuss 
the ‘‘ Non-acceptance of the Lowest Tender,” has 
not yet been arranged. 

6. The decision in the case of Priestley v. Stone 
having been brought to the notice of the Council, as 
seriously affecting the trade in its relation with 
quantity surveyors, a committee bas been appointed 
to confer with the Surveyor’s Institution and others 
on the question, and the Council hope that they 
will soon be able to report that a practical solution 
of the difficulty has been arrived at. 
7. The quantities and form of tender issued on 
behalf of the Committee of the Fourth Middlesex 
Asylum were considered by the Council to be in- 
equitable in many points ; they communicated their 
views to those who were invited to tender and 
warned them of the risks involved. 
8. The Council gratefully acknowledge the hand- 
some gift by the President to the Institute of a gold 
badge (consisting of the arms of the Institute), for 
which they have tendered to him, on behalf of the 
members, a cordial vote of thanks. 
9. During the year the members bad the oppor- 
tunity, through the kindness of the President, of 
visiting the Outfall Works at Barking, and were 
subsequently entertained by him at a banquet, at 
Greenwich. 
10. The Council are indebted to Mr. F. J. Dove 
and Mr. H. T. Ashby for the valuable and in- 
teresting papers read by them st the Institute 
during the year, and hope that others will also come 
forward. 
11. The Council desire to express their thanks to 
8 et potas mecvigy aig Architects and other 
ends who have during the t year presented 
pictures and books to the Institute. a 
12. Audited accounts of the funds of the Insti- 
tute, and of the Library and Benevolent Funds, for 
the past year, have been prepared for the informa- 
tion of members. 
13. In accordance with the Articles of Associa- 
tion the President, Mr. Geo. Burt ; oneof the Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. T. F. Rider; the Treasurer, Mr. 
George Plucknett ; one of the Auditors, Mr. Geo 
Burt, Jun. ; and four members of the Council, Mr, 
J. Howard Colls, Mr. Woodman Hill, Mr. Robert 
Neill, Jun., and Mr. J. H. Trollope, retire, but are 
eligible for re-election. The meeting will also have 
to elect a member to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. Thomas Patrick, and the Council 
recommend Mr. Joseph Randall. 


On the motion of the Chairman, the report 
was received and adopted; and Mr. Frank May, 
J.P., was unanimously elected President for the 

year. Mr. Thomas F. Rider and Mr. 
Herbert H. Bartlett were re-elected and elected 
respectively Vice-Presidents ; Mr. George Pluck- 
nett,J.P., was re-elected Treasurer; Mr.J. Howard 
Colls, Mr. Woodman Hill, Mr. Robt. Neill, unr., 
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elected, on the Council; Mr. George Burt, junr., 
being re-elected one of the auditors. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. George Burt for his 
services as President during the past year, and 
to the Chairman for presiding over the meeting, 
concluded the proceedings. 














NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
BUILDERS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


THE National Association of Master Builders 
of Great Britain held its twenty-second 
half-yearly meeting on Wednesday, the 23rd 
ult., at the Albion Hotel, Piccadilly, Man- 
chester, Mr. Robert Neill, jun., in the chair, and 
representatives from London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Leeds, Hull, Bradford, 
Salford, Bolton, Wigan, Oldham, Stalybridge, 
and Lancaster, were present. 

The report and accounts for the past half-year 
were adopted. 

Mr. J. H. Colls, of London, was appointed 
President for the ensuing year; Mr. Robert 
Dennett, of Nottingham, senior vice-president ; 
Mr J. C. White, Liverpool, junior vice-presi- 
dent ; Mr. Stanley G. Bird, London ; Mr. W.H. 
Cowlin, Bristol; and Mr. Robert Neill, jun., of 
Manchester, were appointed hon. vice-pre- 
sidents; Mr. J. 8S. Jones, of Liverpool, 
honorary treasurer; Mr. C. W. Green, of 
Liverpool, honorary auditor; and the follow- 
ing were appointed members of the council :— 
Birmingham, Messrs. John Bowen and W. 
Sapcote. Bolton, Mr. Jos. Hy. Marsden. Brad- 
ford, Messrs. Wm. Moulson and Wm. Holds- 
worth. Bristol, Mr. A. Krauss. Edinburgh, 
Mr. Thomas Bonnar. Glasgow, Mr. R. Ander- 
son. Hull, Mr. R. Beevers. Lancaster, Mr. 
Wm. Huntington. Leeds, Mr. C. Tomlinson, 
Lincoln, Mr. Wm. Hy. Close. Liverpool, Messrs. 
C. W. Green and Chas. Tomkinson. London, 
Mr. Thos. Rider. Manchester, Messrs. Wm. 
Southern and Wm. Brown. Northampton, Mr. 
W.H. Smith. Nottingham, Mr. Enoch Hind. 
St. Helens, Mr. R. Belsher. Wigan, Mr. Chas. 
B. Holmes. Wolverhampton, Mr. J. Bradney. 
A Parliamentary Committee was appointed to 
watch all matters of legislation that may be 
brought into the House of Parliament during 
the ensuing year. 

A committee, consisting of the President, 
Mr. Robt. Neill, jun., Mr. J. C. White, and Mr. 
J. S. Jones, was appointed to deal with the 
question of the form of contract and the ques- 
tion of quantities. 

It was resolved to hold the next half-yearly 
meeting at Hull. 

In the evening the members attending the 
meeting were entertained to a banquet by the 
members of the Manchester Association. 








LONDON, ANCIENT AND MODERN, FROM 
A SANITARY POINT OF VIEW. 


THIs was the title of a lecture delivered at 
the Sanitary Institute on January 24th by 
Dr. G, V. Poore. 

Dr. Poore began by reminding his hearers 
that the mere age of London was one of the 
reasons why it became unwholesome. Roman 
London was buried deeply amongst rubbish of 
all kinds, much of which was putrescible, and 
therefore a source of danger in the soil. 

Ancient London was well placed and 
magnificently supplied with water, for in 
addition to the es there were many 
streams,—such as Westbourne, Tybourne, the 
Fleet River, Walbrook, and Langbourne, which 
originally were sources of pure water. Al) 
these brooks, however, had become disgrace- 
fully fouled, and for very shame had been 
covered over. One great drawback to the site 
of London was the proximity of marshy land 
on every side except the north-west, and 
formerly from this cause malarial fever and 
dysentery were great causes of the high death- 
rate. 

In Medizval London, and even down to the 
eighteenth century, the houses were not 80 
closely packed as they arenow. Reference to 
Aggas's map (time of Elizabeth) would show 
that there was a great deal of garden-ground 
within the City, and on comparing this map 
with Newcourt’s map (Charles II.) it was 
evident that just before the Plague and the Fire 
the crowding of houses had become very much 
greater than it was in the time of the Tudor 
monarchs, who discouraged building near or in 
London. 


Parker's map (1720) would also show that 





and Mr. J. H. Tro were re-elected, Mr. 
Foodie Randall Mr. W, H. Clarke were 


after the Fire the houses were not so closely 
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as in the days of the Stuarts, for in this 
a ar amount of garden-ground is 
aale within the walls. At this time also 
corfields was not built upon, and remained as 
a playground and air space, as it had done for 
centuries previously. That Medisval London 
was very unhealthy, a perfect fever-den, there 
could be no doubt. The Black Death in 1349, 
and the Sweating Sickness two centuries later, 
were times of great mortality which struck the 
mind, but it was not till 1593, when 
of mortality were first introduced, that we 
to have any certain knowledge of the 
amount of the kind of disease prevalent. There 
was reason to think, however, that in the 
eighteenth century (after the Fire and the great 
Plagne) the deaths exceeded the births by 
about 600,000 in the hundred years. 

The fatal diseases were mainly fevers— 
malarial fever, small-pox, typhus, measles, and 
(latterly) whooping-cough. ‘The causes of the 
enormous mortality of Medieval London were 
due:—1. To the marshy, undrained soil, fouled 
with refuse of every kind. 2. The filthy state 
of the unpaved city, and a perfectly swinish 
condition of the houses of the lower orders. 
3 The ill-nourished and drunken condition 
of the masses, among whom a taint of scurvy 
was very common. 4. The condition of super- 
stition and brutality (as evidenced by the 
punishments and the pastimes) which made 
any measures of public health impracticable. 
5. The management of epidemics was bad, with 
a total neglect to separate the sick from the 
sound; and, finally, the medical faculty were 
scarcely less ignorant and superstitious than 
their patients. 

Turning to modern London, the lecturer said 
there had been a great and manifest improve- 
ment; but when we looked at the low figure 
which is called the London death-rate, several 

must be taken into consideration, ¢.g., 

1. The London of the Registrar-General in- 
cluded large districts such as Lewisham, 
Wandsworth, Fulham, &c., which, in great part, 
were scarcely urban in character; and these 
being occupied largely by well-to-do persons, 
lowered the average death-rate forthe whole city. 

2. London being a city in which wealthy 
people abounded, its death-rate must not, in 
fairness, be compared to a city packed with 
undiluted operatives. 

3. The mobility of the population was so great 
that this fact must vitiate our statistics, and it 
was to be remembered that nothing quickened 
the. departure of an individual from London 
more than ill-health. 

4, The age distribution in London was very 
abnormal. It was largely recruited by selected 
adults from the country, and there was a great 
deficit in the extreme ages among which (the very 
young and very old) death-rate is always highest. 

5, Again, the diminishing birth-rate (that for 
1887 was 2'8 below the average of the previous 
ten years) very greatly diminished the death- 
rate in acity where 158 children out of every 
1,000 born die before they are one year old. 

It was difficult to believe that Londoners 
were very robust when more than 25 per cent. 
of them had recourse to the public hospitals in 
the course of the year, 

The cause of the diminished death-rate (which 
was very considerably reduced after every allow- 
ance had been made) was due— 

1. To the increase of knowledge, not only 
mrtg cectopant but amongst the people gene- 
tally, for we must remember that “ self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of Nature.” 

_ 2. Vaccination, and the modern plan of treat- 

ing infectious diseases by the prompt separation 

of the gra soph a great deal ; the total 
small-pox and typhus wer 

Seen ve 

3. The cheapness of food, clothing, and fuel 

of course, diminished the tendency to 

and the ease with which fresh fruit 

_ vegetables were to be got had abolished 

taint of scurvy which was so fatal to our 


4. The water-supply had been improved, and 

e of the water companies was now 

removed to a portion of the river less tainted 
‘ swage that formerly in use, 

Eb. Although the system of sewage disposal 

bs — undoubted evil, and had given us three 

foster epidemics of cholera, and was the 

thes “mother of typhoid, still it was probable 

pes far the balance for good was in its 

flth fro ne it had removed a good deal of 


Pan sentiook im the future was dashed by 





1. Our system of sewerage and water-supply 
had increased overcrowding by enabling us to 
build houses of any height without inconveni- 
ence to the occupant, and without any curtilage 
whatever, and since all sanitarians recognised 
that overcrowding was the greatest of all 
sanitary evils, it was impossible to shut one’s 
eyes to this danger. 

2. There was an expensive and menacing 
“loose end” to our sanitation in the shape of 
150,000,000 gallons of sewage pouring into the 
Thames every day. The only proper destina- 
tion of organic refuse was the soil, and it was 
not possible to see the end of the gigantic 
blander we had committed in throwing it into 
the water. 

3. The rapid increase of population along the 
valley of the Thames, where sewage disposal is 
on the same lines as in London, must make us 
apprehensive for our water-supply, because the 
various tricks played with sewage in the shape 
of precipitations, &c., were not probably of a 
kind to make the effluent a desirable or a 
wholesome beverage. If the evil effects of 
free trade are to be counteracted it will be by 
returning the refuse of our towns free of cost to 
the impoverished agriculturist. “If we go on 
as we are going,” said the lecturer, in conclusion, 
“and if our brethren in the Colonies follow our 
bad example, as they appear to be doing, it will 
be a Chinaman rather than a visitor from New 
Zealand who will sit in contemplation on the 
ruins of London Bridge.” 








CASE UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


AT the Hammersmith Police-court, before Mr. 
Curtis Bennett, Messrs. John Barker & Co., of 
High-street, Kensington, were summoned by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works for unlawfully 
erecting on the side of Ball-street, Ken- 
sington (the same being a new street), 
of a less width than fifty feet, a build- 
ing which exceeded in height the distance from the 
external wall or front of such building to the oppo- 
site side of such street without the consent in 
writing of the Board, contrary to section 85 of 25 
and 26 Vic., cap. 102. 

Mr. Thos. Burton, solicitor, appeared for the 
Board, and Mr. Besley for the defendants. The 
facts of the case were as follows :—The defendants 
had erected buildings in High-street, Young-street, 
and Ball-street, Kensington, and the building com- 
plained of had a frontage in Young-street, and 
flanked to the extent of 39 ft. into Ball-street, such 
street being 45 ft. wide at one part and 42 ft. 
opposite the buildings complainedof. The building 
was 53 ft. in height, being 11 ft. in excess of that 
allowed by the Act of Parliament. A plan of the 
street was then about to be put in evidence, 
when Mr. Besley objected to its reception, and Mr. 
Bennett adjourned the case to the 20th of January 
for further evidence as to the laying out of the 
street. 

Upon the adjourned hearing, Mr. Burton called 
Richard Tuck, who proved that he had been in the 
employ of the Board since 1859; that he superin- 
tended the laying out of the street in 1868; that 
the ground then was quite cleared ; that he had 
inspected the street so laid out, and identified it as 
Ball-street. 

Mr. Besley said he should contend that the 
defendants were not liable, as the ease of Lord 
Auckland and the Westminster Board, as also 
Barlow and the Vestry of Kensington, applied 
to thiscase, and also that there had been a build- 
ing upon the site 48 ft. 6 in. high, and he called evi- 
dence in support of this. 

Mr. Bennett said he would allow the building to 
stand up to 48 ft. 6in. high, but the excess must be 
taken off, and he would adjourn the summons until 
Feb. 12 to see if this was done. 








QUANTITIES. 

Sir,—In a former communication to the 
Builder (Sept. 1, 1888), I suggested that one of 
the corporate bodies connected with the pro- 
fession should enrol the names of surveyors 
willing to sign a declaration, in clear and precise 
language, as to their responsibility. 

The corporate body so enrolling should have 
full power, by their Council, to strike off the 
names of any subscribers who, in their opinion, 
contravene the bona fides of such declaration. 

There appears to be rather a prevalent idea 
that “ Quantities should be e part of the 
contract,” and at first sight this appears to be 
an equitable proceeding. In practice, however, 
it would be found to be one-sided, and would 
place the building-owner in a disadvantageous 
position. 

When a building-owner enters into a contract 
fora lump sum, he expects that contract will 





j be fulfilled in its completeness, so that he may 


ensure a complete building for the contract 
price. In this, however, he would be dis- 
appointed if the quantities prove to be deficient 
in any material degree, and it would soon be 
made plain to him that he must pay the extra 
cost to the contractor, however great the sur- 
prise to him might be. 

{t is true the building- owner might have 
his remedy against the surveyor for want of 
due skill and care; but here fresh difficulties 
might be in store for him, and he would 
probably find that, although the case was clear 
between himself and the contractor, it was by 
no means so clear that he could recover the 
amount from the surveyor, who might, perhaps, 
fairly plead that he had performed his duty, so 
far as the proper interpretation of the drawings 
was concerned, and was, therefore, not respon- 
sible for the difference in quantity of materia} 
between that taken in his quantities, and that 
actually used in the building. No building- 
owner, who first counts the cost, should be placed 
in this position. 

The building-owner would also be placed in a 
false position by reason of his inability to 
ascertain if any excess of quantity existed, 
unless he employed a surveyor to go through 
ythe whole with that view. The contractor, on 
the other hand, cannot very well fail to discover 
if there be any deficiency; he finds whereas 
the quantity of brickwork given would only 
require a certain number of bricks, he has 
used a much greater number, and so on with 
other materials. 

If quantities were made part of the contract, 
it would act as a soporific on the surveyor, 
whose responsibility to the contractor would 
cease, and he would soon find his rate of com- 
mission would vary with his responsibility. 

It has been further suggested that surveyors. 
should guarantee the correctness of their quan- 
tities. This, again, at first sight, seems fair, 
but it would much increase their existing 
responsibility. 

Suppose there are two errors, one in excess, 
the other in deficiency, and that it happens 
each is of equal value, it could scarcely be said 
the quantities were correct, although, in the 
result, they do no damage to any one. 

In such case could not the contractor sue the 
surveyor for the deficiency, and the building- 
owner sue him for the excess? Could the 
surveyor support his guarantee of “ correctness” 
by pleading another error? Would two wrongs 
make a right ? 

There seems no valid reason why a surveyor 
or any one else should accept a larger responsi- 
bility than the law imposes. 

J. HAYWARD STRUDWICK. 

Jan. 30, 1889. 








INHABITED HOUSE DUTY REPEAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Srr,—Will you please insert in your next 
impression the annexed copy of a letter re- 
ceived from Lord Henry Brudenell Bruce, 
M.P., in reply to one from me requesting his 
lordship to move in the House of Commons 4 
resolution of the Inhabited House Duty Repeal 
Association for altering, amending, and extend- 
ing the various Acts relating thereto. 

JOHN ROBERT WHORLOW, Secretary. 
Albert Mansions, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 


[CopY. ] 
36, Eaton-place, 8. W.., 
anuary 21st, 1889. 

‘‘My Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter, I wil? 
certainly give notice of a motion as regards the 
Inhabited House Duty directly Parliament re- 
assembles. I am glad indeed to hear that the 
subject will receive influential and adequate 
support. It is certainly high time it should, for } 
suppose there is no tax which has done more down- 
right injury to the working-classes than this par- 
ticular one. But what can the nation think of the 
consistency of ovr statesmen when we wel! know 
the tax has been condemned by the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Goschen to 
boot? You have a Land Tax. Why a House Tax 
besides? But to talk about taxation in this 
country is tantamount to committing rank heresy. 
So long as we tax ourselves, even our own produce 
(say, for instance, the London Coal dues), every- 
thing is couleur de rose ; but the very moment there 
is @ suspicion that you would like to make the 
foreigner take a smal] share of the heavy burden, 
especially when he is competing tooth and naib 
with the British taxpayer, you are looked upon as 
quite beyond the pale of civilisation, and unfitted 
any longer to be — => serious politician.—I 
remain, yours ve i A 

J Ag HENRY BRUDENELL BRUCE. 
To J. R. Whorlow, Esq.” 
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THE LATE MR. E. N. CLIFTON. 


did i leo there were two 
architects of the name of “Inwood.” I have in my 
office a book of Inwood’s Tables given to my father 
“(with the author's compliments.” ‘‘ William” 
Inwood was the author of the tables, and from tbis 
and other facts I concluded that my father was 
articled to him. 

With regard to what Mr. Wyatt says about the 
new St. Pancras Church, I have aiways understood 
from my father that he was engaged on work in 
connexion with this church ; he often referred to it, 
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joint is made, and any joint-maker will attend 
properly to this instruction if he be asked to do 
so; but by occasional inadvertence one or a few 

TOWN DRAINAGE. of the numerous joints may be overlooked in 
V.—PIPES AND JOINTING. this respect. With large pipes the case is some- 


Be junction pieces last mentioned are what different ; the last joint made can be 











rovided at the expense of the local | more easily seen before another pipe is brought 
Sathaetiy. but the ae pipe joining it | to its place, and any imperfection of this sort 
with the house-drain is provided, along with all|can be remedied before the cement has had 
other pipes of the drain, at the expense of | time to set. For 6-in. pipes a proper water- 
the owner or occupier of the property. From |tight joint is made with two laps of tarred 
the sewer to the boundary of the property the white spun-yarn, weighing } 1b. ‘This material 
excavation of the pipe-trench is required by| 15 spun moderately hard, but not so hard as 
the local authority to be guarded against | ropes, the diameter for small pipes being about 


, : | in. Iking. A length of 4 ft. makes 
also to the fact of terra-cotta being used for | accidents both to the trench itself and-to the j in. before cau : 

be first time in ite sunitvanion 0% baiting mate- | public traffic,—the trench by proper struts from | & joint, being passed twice r ound the spigot 
rial. My impression with regard to the church is} side to side, and the traffic by rails and tem- | end of the pipe, the first lap being caulked in 
confirmed by Mr. W. E. Hope, my partner, #ho| porary footways, and by lights during the | 4S soon as the pipe has been fully inserted into 


was associated with my father in business for) nicht, 


over thirty-five years. 


the socket, and the second one after it, with a 
The width of the trench depends partly on| proper caulking-tool, cranked for hand-hold, 


rat ig not cuay to glean information ee ynoe tha | ite depth : if it be over 10 ft. deep it should be | with a flat face, 14 in. by yy in. of the hardest 


facts I had before me, confirmed as they were by 
friends both in business and private, I considered 
what I wrote was correct. 
WituiaM E. CLIFTON. 
4, East India-avenue, £.C., Jan. 29. 








“THE BUILDERS’ TECHNICAL AID 
INSTITUTE.” 

Str,—iIn answer to your criticism in The 
‘Builder of the 26th inst., under ‘‘ Notes,” upon the 
Preliminary Prospectus of the ‘‘ Builders’ Technical 
Aid Institute,” perhaps 
apportunity of putting before you as clearly and as 
brietly as possible some of the aims and objects of 
the Institute, and its relations to those whom it is 
= to benefit. 

e permanent prospectus, which I enclose you 
herewith, will, I trust, show you at a glance that 
this Institute should fillan every-day requirement 
of the smaller builders—equally to contractor 


or ggg though not necessarily the jerry 
builder. We believe that if facilities were 


nearly 3 ft. wide; if the depth be less than} steel. To make the joint properly, a hole in 
that, 2 ft. 6 in. in width; and if it be no more|the bottom of the trench is necessary to be 
than 4 or 5 ft., so that the earth can be cast | made in front of each socket, to give the joint- 
out without intermediate staging, 2 ‘ft. 3 in. is | maker room to work in. 
a sufficient width, both for this and for laying| To complete the joint the outer portion of the 
and jointing the pipe. The internal diameter | socket space is filled with well-tempered clay, 
of a house-drain is usually 6 in., with 4 in.|or with cement ; but hair-mortar is better than 
branches, except to water-closete, each of which | either of these. It should be made with blue 
frequently has the 6-in. pipes continued to the | lias, or other hydraulic lime, and clean, sharp 
foot of the vertical soil-pipe. sand, in the proportion of 1 of sand to Il 
House-drain and sewer pipes of earthenware | of lime, and hair enough to make the material 
should be well burnt, truly circular and straight, | hang ther. Mortar or cement alone is too 


you will allow me the | free from blisters and other defects, and should | “short ” to enable the workman to fill the joint 


be salt-glazed. The glazing is done in the kiln | properly underneath the pipe, and leave a fillet 
in the process of firing, chloride of sodium | all round the outside. The tarred spun-yarn is 
being thrown in while the kiln is at a high| worth 36s. per cwt., or 4d. per lb., but as the 
temperature, the salt being thus decomposed | jointing of 6-in. pipes in this way costs less 
by the silica of the clay, forming a glaze of | than 3d. per lineal yard of drain, including the 
silicate of sodium upon the pipes, both inside | other material, and as this method is far more 
and out. The raw material of which pipes,— | efficient for common socket-pipes than either of 
here called earthenware merely to distinguish | the others named, it may be said to be well 
them from those of iron or other metal,—are | worth the money. 





put in the way of smaller builders (we must assume, | Made may be of any kind of clay which will 
of course, that the larger builders are in a better | stand the firing, and retain the circular and 
position to obtain the necessary assistance) for | straight form in which itis moulded; but many 
‘obtaining competent technical advice, there would | kinds of clay do not stand the firing required,— 


be less causes for litigation, would facilitate the 
architect's duties generally, and render “‘ jerry ” 
building less excusable, if not more rare. 

A perusal of the prospectus will show you that 
each department has been well thought out, both 
in the interests of the builder, the architect, and 
the building public generally, in order to give 
greater facilities for obtaining that expert technical 
knowledge which is essential in these days of eager 
competition. These, then, are the reasons for 
*“‘setting this Institute on foot,” and we have the 
‘very great satisfaction of knowing that many well- 
known builders are in sympathy with us, and that 
we have tangible evidence of appreciation in all 
parts of the country. 

Just a word as to the paragraph to which you 
‘took exception, viz.,as to our supplying builders 
with drawings. If it is, as you say, that architects 
are the “natural enemies”’ of the builder,* I cannot 
see that we shall in any way be interfering with the 
profession by supplying our subscribers with pro- 
Se plans, which will at least show t 
bow they ought to build, even if they do not, as it 
és a well-known fact that by far majority of 
buildings are erected without the assistance of th 
architect. 

I trust you will give this letter space in your 
-columns, in order to set aside any wrong im 
that may have arisen from your comment. 


Jan, 28. Horace F. Joyce, Secretary. 








Estate Sale.—Offers may be made up to 
March 1 next for the demesne portion, being 
nearly 1,400 acres, of the Castlemartyr Estate, 
county Cork. This property includes a large 
mansion, pleasure-grounds, and park of 814 
acres, walled in; a deer park of about 400 
acres, and a home farm with 180 acres; also 
walled fruit and vegetable gardens (8 acres), @ 
heronry, together with water for boating, 


bathing, and fishing. Within this demesne|= 


stand the ruins of the ancient castleand church, 


and the vendors guarantee an indefeasible 
‘Parliamentary title to the purchaser. Castle- 


erg esi oe sone eastwards of | its proper level, squeezing out the clay beneath, 
Cork, Maine; it was the seat of | and leaving an opening above. Cement can be 
the Geraldines, and latterly of the Boyles, Eatls 


of Shannon. 
Otley Outfall Sewerage 


Brierley & Holt, of Blackburn and 
have been appointed 


Works.—The 
“Otley Local Board have decided to carry out a 


scheme of outfall sewers, with works for . 
tation and land filtration of the sewage. Mess na 


such, for instance, as those used for making 
common bricks and land drain-pipes, which fall 
out of shape. The Lambeth stoneware, s0- 
called, is perhaps the best, but any good fire- 
clay which can be effectually salt-glazed is 
almost as good; perhaps quite so, as the thick- 
ness of fireclay pipes is usually a little greater 
than that of stoneware,—say in the following 
proportions :-— 

Diameter 4in. 6in, Qin. 12in, 
Stoneware ............... t 3 1 1} 
POI icninaccesnotentse i ; 1} 1; 


The joints of the pipes must be made water- 
tight, and y underneath. If they are 
not so, the liquid part of the sewage will escape 
out of the drain and leave the solid part behind 
it. This is one of the commonest defects of 
house-drainage. It is not the largest pipe which 
makes the best house-drain: a large pipe 
becomes a long cesspit if the joints let out the 
liquid sewage. Besides, the leakage poisons 
the ground, and, in dry weather, ascends 
towards the surface by capillary attraction, and 
the gases and vapours which arise from it con- 
taminate the air. The pores of the ground 
through which it passes have, in the first 
instance, a purifying effect on the sewage, by 
reason of the atmospheric air they contain, but 
this is soon lost, and the ground becomes 
permanently foul. The surface may be in most 
parts too compact, in a town, to admit the 
passage of gases through it, but in such parts 
as are not so they arise from the ground into 
which leakage of sewage takes place. 

The joints of the pipes of house-drains and 
sewers are sometimes made with clay and 
sometimes with cement, but for common socket 
ipes a better joint than can be made with 
either of these is made with tarred spun-yarn. 
Clay does not harden sufficiently to support the 
end of the pipe within the socket when the 
weight of earth comes upon it, but drops below 


left long enough to harden, and the joint does 





Of the j. 


jerry 
about the very last we should have 


we said, not of the builder! Thas | Sewage. Of course, 
said. — exorescences shall be removed before another |t’s of this invention. The slate is burned 


; , ; air-brick, is 

we se in sae peng ings and partitions standiog up from the bottom of 

into the pipe at one or more of the 

St gentend cl the eement kes teen nae lah ce ethaed eee, 

en 

bottom of the joint, or fall from the top. and desirable. peo Re 
to carry out the | become fixed upon the bottom of the 

offer serious 





RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


1,819, Improvements in T-squares. E. Lucas. 


Attached to an ordinary drawing-board a T-square 
is, by this invention, so arranged that it will slide 
up or down the board, or can be raised by means of 
a pivot-hinge, or similar contrivance, a thumb-screw 
fixing the blade of the square in any position. The 
head of the square is also movable at will. The 
chief advantages are that greater steadiness is 
assured, and a firm basis provided for conveniently 
fixing or placing triangles, curves, or other appli- 
ances used in drawing. 

2,708, Securing Scaffolding. A.C. Stevens. 


Iron clamps are used for binding the poles together, 

thus mes, ten, with the usual form of fastening 

them together by means of ropes. A hook of iron 

is formed with an elongated tail screwed to receive 

anut. The grip of the hook is made of a flat square 
section, roughened on the inner surface to afford a 

good grip on the pole. Holes are then bored at 

suitable heights to receive the hooks which support 

and bind the horizontal poles. The tail end of the 
hooks are passed through the vertical poles, with 
the open sides of the hook uppermost. In these 
hooks the horizontal poles are laid. The hooks are 
then drawn up by the nuts until they grip the hori- 
zontal poles, and bind them against the vertical 
poles. 

2,839, Improvements in Water-closets, W. H. 
Steil. 

This invention relates to means for delivering a 
reguiated amount of water for flushing purposes, 
and has for its main object the prevention of waste, 
and to ensure also a proper flush while the pan is 
open, and an after-flush when it is closed, The 
pan valve is actuated by a weighted lever in the 
ordinary way, so that the raising of the lever opens 
the valve, and the falling closes the same. Between 
the lever and the operating handle mechanism is 
interposed which will raise the lever to the required 
extent to open the valve, and then release it and 
allow it to fall, notwithstanding the handle is still 
held up. The lever is locked by a suitably placed 
pawl until the after-flush is completed and the 
supply valve closed. 


4,672, Ventilator, &c. J. Troop. 
A cast-iron appliance, something similar to an 
ed be this inventor, but it has open- 


the box nearly to the top, and arranged in 4 
lid are partitions from the top reaching nearly to 


5,329, Manufacture of Paint. R. Stone. 
Slate or slate refuse or waste slate is used. for 





and afterwards ground to a fine payer. 
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is mixed with oil, turpentine, or other 
= material to form paint. When an extra 
bard surface is required ground flint is added, or 
other ingredients are according to the nature 
of the surface of the work under hand, 


11,261, Ventilator and Smoke Escape for 
_ G.R. Tasker. 


A movable shutter and blind is formed on the 
roof over the stage of theatres and music-halls, and 
is so controlled by a single cord that by disconnect- 
ing the cord both shutter and blind can be opened 
immediately, thus uncovering the half or whole of 
roof, allowing the smoke to escape. 

17,186, Wash-basins, kc. W. R. Maguire. 

idea of this patentee is to provide improved 
Bia of cocpta weher upon the face and head 
of the person washing. A flushing rim with holes 
is formed round the interior of the basin, and the 
holes are so pierced that the water is sprayed up- 
ward into face of the person washing. The 
same mechanism is also used for w.c. basins, with 
an improved trap and water seal, which forms part 
of the invention. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


Jan. 14.—657, F. Baker, Fastenings for Cupboard 
and Wardrobe Doors, &c.—685, T. Turner, Appa- 
ratus for Turning Stone. —694, R. Suter, Frost- 
proof and ae Pipes. 

Jan. 15.—727, W. Thompson, Shutters for Win- 
dows, Doors, &c.—728, W. Thompson, Safety Bars 
for Protecting Doors, Windows, &c. 

Jan. 16.—801, H. Hall, Tiles for Lining Walls, 
ko.—804, J. Deeley, Syphon-flushing Cisterns.— 
847, E. Edwards, Composition for Facilitating the 
Application and Preservaticn of Paint or Varnish 
upon Cement, Xe. 

Jan. 17.—862, W. Stephenson, Automatic Atmo- 
spheric Door-closer.—883, A. Hamilton, Door- 
handles. —906, J. Woodard, Sash-fastener.-——907, J. 
Woodard, Appliance for Securing Sash-lines to 
Sashes. 


Jan. 18.—964, C. Widwark, Manufacture of 
Cement.—974, J. Gilmore and W. Clark, Locks and 
Fastenings.—950, R. Hitchins, Construction of 


Jan. 19.—998, R. Newell, Ventilator or Chimney- 
top.—1,014, W. Hindle, Water-closets.—1,025, E. 
Kingsnorth, Windows, &c.—1,039, A. Randall, 
Window Sash-fastenings. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


16,448, T. Smith, Mitreing Machines. —16,824, 
H. Aitken, Treating Timber. — 16,939, G. Bins- 
wanger and H. Coates, Electric Bells.—17,091, C. 
Perrot and Others, Stove Grates. —17,247, L. Scott, 
Hot Water, Warming, and Heating Stoves. —17,305, 
J. Haywood and J. Hunt, Sash-fasteners and 

ing Springs for same,—17,502, S. and W. 
Fisher, Handles for Doors, Windows, and other 
Fastenings.—17,574, H. Sauvage, Manufacture of 

ings, &c. — 17,693, R. Furstenberg, 
Waterproof, Fire, and Weather-resisting Material 
for Roof Covering.—17,741, J. Wroe, Locks.— 
17,746, W. Sturge, Ceiling Roses, Switches, and 
similar Electrical Fittings.—17,749, J. Reyner, 
Water-heating a ge oor for Buildings, ke - 
17,834, H. Handcock, Automatic Water-sprinkler. 
—17,836, C. Wuitton, T-Square.—17,879, H. Watts, 
Water-closet seat,—18,049, J. Gibson and W. 
Glazier, Step-ladders, &c,—18,073, J. Ferguson, 
Fire-proof Ventilat Hearth.—18,083, D. Faun, 
nd Saws.—18,195, H. Heaton and W. Knight, 
Chimney-pots.—18,283, E. Puyredon, Metal Pipes 
or Tubes. —18,294, Strange and J. Austen, 
Smoke-extractors, Exhausters, Ventilators, &c.— 
18,308, J. Abel, Door-closer, Check, &c.—18,371, 
H, Ullingworth and S. Rushworth, Screw Nails. — 
18,376, W. Watson, Attaching Sash-cords to 
Windows.—18,535, J. Lane, Safety Appliance for 
Window Painting, &c.—-18,599, N. Browne, Fire- 
Ww Miller a agency wy Sab 

+ ah an ers, Fire-proo ildi on- 
struction. — 18,883, J. Macnaughton, Window. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Oppostion for Two Months. 


2,081, J. and J. Hill, Automatic Saw-sharpening 
“ne J. Roberton and J. Patrick, 
Portland Cement, &c.—2,904, P. Clark, Smoke- 
consuming Cooking Register Stuves.—3,888, A. 
Boult, Door-hinges.—4,888, F. ‘Turrettini, Endless 
ss for Cutting S:one.- 15,058, W. Lénboldt, 
Yenuation, &e.—16,690, A. Petit, Moistening Air, 
entilation, &c.—17,169, D. Grove, Filtering Air, 
te— 17,351, R. Bocock, Water-waste Preventer.— 
ne, 8. Downs and W. Greenwood, Filling for 
Hy —17,960, J. Wellington, Windows. — 
18 0, T. Aldridge, Chimney-pot and Ventilator. — 
pitts, G. Tunks, Bakers’ Ovens. —18,766, W. Horn, 
ire-proof Iron Buildings. 











Extensive Harbour and Dock Construc- 
tion in Russia.—The Novosti states that a 
syndicate of Russian financiers have formed a 
company at Kjeff, for constructing extensive 

t and dock works in the principal Russian 
at an estimated cost of about 5,000,0002. 


RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Jan. 21. 
By T, Woops, 
St. John’s-wood—5, Queen’s-terrace, 30 years, 
ground-rent £10 


COREE EEE EEO EEEEP ETT DEH HERES 


B 
Blackheath, Ulundi-road—A plot of freehold land 100 
By J. Typaman. 
New Southgate—The freehold residence, “‘ The 
IL satcadidsusheonenous spbnebatthintiiaianernciisionase: 1,220 
By Daiver & Pererecr. 
Camden Towa—8, Miller-street, 10 years, ground- 
a a 
Kentish Town—50, Willes.road, 22 years, ground- 


5 cia Giidientiitein ater ateiatasenilincesi ee 200 
Finsbury Park —10 and 12, Campbell-road, 77 years, 
ST iO ene eae 215 
Jan. 23. 
By Farxsaoruen, Exiis, & Co. 
Strand—368, term 39 years, ground-rent £30 ......... 3,650 


By Marx Lrew. 
Bow—47, Tredegar-road, freebold.... .................. 789 
Forest Gate, Clova-road—“ Phebe Villa,”’ freehold 465 
** Margaret,’’ ‘* Elizabeth,’’ and “ Sarah ”’ Villas, 


NN ai siuiialialiilibeias 1,365 
Jan. 24. 

By Newson & Harpine. 
Westminster—108, Horseferry-road, freehold......... 1,000 
Hackney-road—128, 130, 136, and 138, Columbia- 

7 , 37 years, ground-rent £21 ..... ............... 690 
King’s Cross—29, Argyle-square, 55 years, ground- 
2 =a ciiehusiha tip bnaimmanenibibind 
Regent’s Park—06, Albany-street;: and 55, Little 
Albany-street, 36 years, ground-rent £13. 108. 990 


By E. Stimson. 
Stockwell—1l, 3, 5, and 7, Broomgrove-road, 91 


years, ground-rent £21 .............. om pénbieennen 350 
8 and 10, Broomgrove-road, 91 years, ground-rent 
EEE SEND cebaintinccaeninceisscedutesvotdnecntasecnnbedecerens 230 
5, Moat-place, 54 years, ground-rent ls. @d.......... 236 
Marylebone—95, Bolsover-street, 35 years, ground- 
rent £16 ....... isgkedénseenecses pecuaiiietibmeteiinbaieen «ae 
64, Bolsover-street, 25 years, ground-rent £10 ... 335 


Maida-hill—147, Carlisie-street, 33 years, ground- 
rent £2. 10a, ..... Lite nenpiacsnvatnnenaapeyteenensaiicecses 385 
By C. & C. T. Moons, 
Limehouse—10 to 13, Taylor's-place, 34 years, 
ground-rent £7 ........ SATE Rl LRG 2S ROE 7H 
Jaw. 25. 
By R. Rerp. 
Portland-place—No, 20, and stabling, 16 years, 
ground-rent £150 ........ pecshouniniteoe iitiaiipanmsintitliions 1,500 
Alderegate-street and Jewin-street—A plot of land, 
area 1,864 ft., let for 80 years, at £460 a year. 


By Toriis & Harvine. 
Kilburn—13, Ariel-street, 87 years, ground-rent 


Lower Sydenham—6 to 8, Denmark-terrace, 90 
ears, ground-rent £21 ........ sdlbiibiaisdteniesiniillildabate 155 
Walthamstow—5, 6, and 7, Hiliside-terrace, 90 
years, ground-rent SAE. stonstanntignberrinninesces 110 
By Baxsnz & Sons. 
Carnarvon—The lease of the Welsh Foxdale Mine, 


Peckham—1, Ady’s-road, 85 years, ground-reat 








SO DD PORIic ccc ceswcces: secciscedonees 110 

Northolt—Two freehold cottages.......................... 265 

Three copyhold cottages ..................... 155 
MEETINGS. 


Mompay, Frervary 4 


Royal Academy. — Professor Aitchison, A.R.A., on 
** Roman Architecture.”” III, 8 pm. 

Royal Institution.—Monthiy meeting. 5 p.m. 

Society of Engineers.—(1) The President for the pest 
year, Mr. A. T. Walmisiey, will present the Premiums 
awarded for Papers read during the year. (2) The 
President forthe year 1889, Mr. J. R. Baillie, will deliver 
his Inaugural Address, 7.30 p.m, 

Clerks of Works’ Association (Carpenters’ Hall).— 
Paper by Mr. W. Lawrance. 8 p.m. 

and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Mr. R. J. 
Johnson on “‘ A Plea for Old Eogiish Art,”” 7.30 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Mr. A. Culshaw on 
** Some Notes about American Cities.’" 7 p.m. 

London Institution.—Archdeacon Farrar, F.R.3., on 
** Society in the Early Centuries, A.D.” 5 p.m. 

Victoria Institute.—8 p.m. 

Tumspay, Fasevary 5. 

Society of Arts (Applied Art Section). —M. Edouard 
Provera a8 Manufacture of Sévres Porcelain.’’ 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. — Further discussion on 
(1) Mr, J. Carruthers’ paper on ‘‘ The Steep Incline on the 
Puerto Cabello and Valencia Railway, Venezuela.” (2) 
Mr. R. Wilson’s paper on “The Cost of Working the 
Hartz Mountain ilway.”” (3) Mr. J. P. Maxwell’s 

r on “ Further Information on the Working of the 
Fell System en the Rimutaka Incline, N.Z,’’ 8 p.m. 

Society of Biblical Archeology.—8 p.m. 

Birm Architectural Association.—Mr, J. Ward 
on ** Decorative Art and Fashion.” 

Manchester Architectural Association.—Mr. A. Stand- 
ring on “‘ The Treatment and Manipulation of Metal in 

-Metal Work.” 7.30 p.m. 
“ol Architectural Assoctation.—Mr. G. Tudhope 
on ** The Antiquities of Lanarkshire.’ 


Werpwespay, Fanevaryr 6. 
Society of Arts —Mr. G. L. Gomme, F.8.A., on “ The 
Status of the County Council,”’ 8 p.m. 
enters’ Hall (London-wall).— Mr. Banister Fletcher 
By and ign.”” 8 p.m, : ‘Te 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary Meeting, 8.3° p.m. 
‘Civil and Mechanical E ineers’ Society.—Mr. W. D. 
Scott Moncrieff on “‘ The Inspection and Cleansing of 
tic Drai .” Frm. 
e ritieh Are cae! Jesociation,— Major H, A. Joseph 
on ‘* The original records of the erection of the — to 
St. Antholin’s Church, London, by Sir Christopher W ren, 





8 p.m. 


Tnverpool Engineering oy eg ee Discussion 
on Mr. West’s paper on “ Steel in the Hands of ihe Naval 


“i. Pool “Beoleviologicat Society 
a i. -—Rev. Ernest Gel- 
dart on “‘Transepts.’’ 7. 30 p.m. 
Tuvaespay, Fasevary 7, 
Royal Academy.—Professor Aitchison, A.R.A., om 
“Roman Architecture,” IV. 8 p m. 
Royal Institution.—Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.8., on 
“ 7 o , hoses of ee Ill. 3 p.m. 
oy rcheologic natitute.-(1) Mr, Thackeray 
Turner on * Goanut Siasee in Old Churches,”” (2) Mr. 
W. Lovell on “ Banbury Cross.”’ 4 p.m. 
Society of yy Meee p.m. 
Edinburgh Architectural Assocvation.—Mr. John Honey- 


go | man on “‘ Glasgow Cathedral.” 8 p.m. 


Farpay, Feervary 8. 


Royal Institution,—Sir William Thomson, F.R.S., om 
“* Electrostatic Measurement."’ 9% p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Maeting).— 
Mr. J. T. Twinberrow on “ Flexible Wheel-bases of 
Railway Rolling-stock.”” 7.30 p.m, 


Satvgepay, Fesevary 9. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. —Visit to Free 
Library and Edinburgh University Cnion Buildings. 
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Miscellanea. 


Proposed Exhibition of Decorative Art 





660 | at Liverpool.—The Art and Exhibitions Sub- 


Committee of the Corporation of Liverpool 
propose, if suitable arrang2ments can be made, 
to hold an Exhibition of Art Decoration and 
Art applied to Manufactures, during the months 
of April, May, June, and July, 1889. The pro- 
posed Exhibition will include tapestry, em- 
broidery, wall-papers, ceramics, wood-carving 
and turning, metal wares, bookbinding, and art 
work generally. It is proposed to hold the Ex 

hibition in the New Rooms of the Walker Art 
Gallery (i.¢e., those opened in 1884), and it is 
hoped that other rooms will be available should 
additional space be required. The prospectus 
states that “the object of the Exhibition is to 
make known the many beautiful designs, pro- 
cesses, fabrics, and wares generally, that are 
now being produced in the United Kingdom, 
to encourage art workers, to arouse a spirit of 
emulation amongst art manufacturers, and to 
elevate the taste of the public. It is not, 
therefore, intended to hold merely an exhibition 
for the advertisement of rival or competing 
firms, but to promote art in its application to 
industry, and to develop existing agencies and 
facilities for higher artistic aims in public and 
private life.” It is desired that all communi- 
cations respecting the proposed Exhibition be 
addressed to Mr. Charles Dyall, Curator. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society.— Mr. Reginald T. Blomfield writes to 
us :—“In a notice of a paper read to the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society in your 
last issue, quoted from the Leeds Mercury, I am 
reported as saying that the first period of the 
English Renaissance ended in 1650. I really 
said 1550. Also that Inigo Jones went to the 
Netherlands. I really said, “ Perhaps he went 
to Denmark.’” 

The Registration of Plumbers — Dr. 
Ewart, Chairman of the Sanitary Committee 
at Brighton, has been elected President of the 
District Council for the Kegistration of 
Plumbers for the County of Sussex for the 
current year. It has been arranged to open 
classes for plumbers in the Brighton Technical 
Institute. A _ public meeting was held in 
Nottingham on Tuesday evening in promotion 
of the movement. 

Liverpool Engineering Society. — The 
sixth meeting of the present session of this 
Society was held at the Royal Institution, 
Colquitt-street, on January 23, Mr. J. J. Potts, 
Assoc.-M.Inst. C.E., Vice-President, in the 
chair, when a paper was read by Mr. H. H. 
West, M.Inst. C.E., on “Still in the hands of 
the Naval Architect.” The discussion on the 
subject of the paper was adjourned till next 
meeting. 

Building Operations in Copenhagen.— 
The Danish Government has presented a Bill to 
the Assembly for the erection in Copenhagen of 
a new Royal free hospital, capable of accomo- 
dating 800 patients, a physiological, anatomical, 
and pathological institute, and a hospital for 
women, the total cost of which is estimated at. 
over 300,0002 ; 

Norwegian Marble. — The Norwegian 
marble deposits discovered in the province of 
Nordland last year, and to which we then 
referred, have been sold to a Norwegian firm of 
merchants for a sum of 7,000. Quarrying is 
to be begun at once, and samples forwarded ta 





this country and others. 
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Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
—A meeting of the Architectural 


Association was held in the Architectural Hall, 
Edinburgh, on the 24th ult., Professor Baldwin 
Brown presiding. Mr. Alexander W. Paterson, 
Glasgow, read a paper on the “ Training of the 
Architect at Home and Abroad.” The lecturer 
stated his reasons for taking up this subject. 
There was a growing feeling, he said, in favour 
of a more extended education for the architect, 
and the advantage he had had of personal ex- 

rience of both foreign and home methods led 
lan to divide his paper into three parts :—1,The 
training at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris; 2, 
the methods of training pursued formerly and at 
the present day in thiscountry ; 3,ashort analysis 
of these systems, with the ibility of extending 
the academic training in this country. The 
lecturer glanced at various continental schools, 
with the different modes of training. In Scot- 
land the old system of five years’ apprenticeship 
or pupilage was considered as insufficient of 
itself to give a thorough training, seeing that 
the student had little incentive to study on his 
own account and few opportunities were he so 
inclined, while in the majority of offices the 
work done was of little educative value, artistic 
or practical. The growing attention paid to 
outside training was traced in London—in the 
Royal Academy School, Royal Institute of 
British Architects, &c., and other places 
throughout the country. The scheme drawn 
ap by the Glasgow Institute of Architects was 
considered too exacting when taken along 
with office work and during the five years’ 
apprenticeship. The lecturer thought that in 
Scotland the centralisation of the French 
school and the unpractical nature of some 
of its teaching was to be avoided. On 
the other hand, the thoroughness of its 
training, artistic and scientific, the time over 
which its studies were continued, the emulation 
between its pupils and studies,and the advan- 
tage of having the greatest architects as its 
teachers, might be obtained in Scotland by a 
scheme including the extension of the present 
opportunities by starting day classesand hav- 
ing visiting architects as Professors in Techni- 
cal Colleges, and by general promulgation of an 
authorised course of instruction by the Royal 
Institute, extending over eight or nine years, in 
which the student could be tested by a series of 


three examinations held simultaneously in the | d 


different centres, the final one occupying the 
position of the obligatory examination, which 
entitled him to the rank of an Associate of that 
body. A vote of thanks to the lecturer con- 
cluded the proceedings. 

British al Association.—At 
a meeting of this Association held on Wednesday, 
January 16, the Rev. S. M. Mayhew in the chair, 
an interesting notice of the discovery of the ruins 
of the ancient Basilican Church of St. Valentine, 
at Rome, demolished in the fifteenth century, 
was rendered by Mr. Loftus Brock, F.8.4. The 
site was met with after the excavation of an 
ancient cémetery, which was found to adjoin 
the church. Mr. Earle Way exhibited two 
almost perfect pilgrim’s bottles found in Tabard- 
street, Southwark, in some recent excavations, 
one being of green glazed ware, the other red. 
Their wonnexion with the Canterbury Pilgrims, 
owing to the position where they were dis- 
covered, ap to be fairly evident. Some 
examples of forged antiquities well known as 
* Billy and Charley” castings were exhibited | 
as 3 warning to unwary collectors, and it was 
suggested that a collection of these articles 
should be made and published, with a view to 
the protection of the public in years to come. 
The chairman exhibited a fine incense-boat of 
latten, once gilt, found near Rochester. It is of 
Italian work of early sixteenth-century date. 
A paper was then read by the Rev. S. M. 
Mayhew, on North Caithness and Orkney, in 
which the results of an extended visit were 
detailed, and many curious facts relating to the 
early history of the almost treeless district were 
reported. The lecture was illustrated by a 
large series of drawings and ph hs. A 
short paper was subsequently read by the Rev. 
Canon Collier, on certain inscribed stones in 
South Wales, near Haverfordwest. 

Night-Shelters for the Poor. — The 
Tower Hamlets Swimming Baths, Whitechapel, 
have been secured by the Salvation Army for a 
women and children’s night-shelter. The cost 
of the alterations and fittings will amount to 
£1,500. Mr. F. J. Coxhead, builder, of Leyton- 
stone, is carrying out the work, under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. Williams Dunford, 
architect. 


THE, BUILDER. 


The English Iron Trade.—The English 

iron market is perfectly steady, producers being 
well covered forward, and conseq uently 
able to resist any cutting down in prices that 
may be attempted. The tendency is rather 
towards a rise, especially in manufactured iron 
and steel. Although the Glasgow warrant 
market has been flat during the week, owing, 
rather, to outside influences, makers are pretty 
firm in their quotations, both inland con- 
sumption and shipments being good. Makers 
of Cleveland iron are also stiffer in their rates. 
Lancashire producers of pig - iron are still 
doing a fair trade at former prices, but 
district brands are somewhat easier, The 
Staffordshire pig-iron trade is marked by 
stability. There is no change in hematite 
iron, which continues firm at former quota- 
tions, steel-makers having large requirements. 
Finished iron and steel are in good demand, 
and prices have a stiffening tendency. In the 
north-west, manufacturers have in some cases 
put up their quotations for steel rails 5s. a ton. 
Shipbuilders are still receiving fair orders for 
new vessels, but the strike in the shipyards on 
the Tees interferes with business. Engineers 
are busy in nearly all departments.—Jron. 
The North Sea Baltic Canal. —<According 
to the statement presented to the German 
Parliament, 4,000 men are to be employed upon 
the North Sea-Baltic Canal during the present 
year. Barracks capable of accommodating 
from 100 to 400 men are now being erected 
along the entire course of the canal, where 
accommodation and baths are supplied free. It 
has now been decided that the connexion be- 
tween the city of Rendsborg and the rural 
districts beyond shall be established by means 
of a combined railway, carriage, and foot 
bridge. The high-road to Kiel is not to be 
diverted. At Nobiskro there will be a ferry, 
whilst the railway will be drawn across the 
canal on two single-track railway bridges. The 
lock for the river Eider is to be constructed at 
Weskroénfeld, and will be 5 métres in depth and 
12 métres in breadth. 

The Fatal Fall of a Building in Bir- 
mingham.—The coroner’s inquest as to the 
deaths of the three workmen who were killed 
by the fall of a building in Lawley-street, Bir- 
mingham, was resumed and concluded on Tues- 
day last, when the jury found that the three 
men came by their death by the fall 
of the wall, and that the fall of the wall was 
due to the culpable negligence of William 
Swift, the master bricklayer. The coroner said 
this amounted to manslaughter, and proceeded 
to make out thecommitment. Bail was granted, 
but the amount not fixed. The chief points of 
the evidence were given in last week’s Builder, 
p. 76. 

The Hamburg Art and Industrial 
Exhibition, 1889.—The Art and Industrial 
Exhibition to be held this year in Hamburg, 
says a correspondent in that city, will be of 
considerable magnitude. That the interest in 
it, is. very great there is shown by the circum- 
stance that already 160 prizes of honour, 

in value from 100 to 300 marks, have 
been offered by private persons for the solution 
of technical and practical subjects. The number 
of exhibitors in Hamburg alone is now nearly 
2,000, whilst a considerable number is also 
announced from Altona. 

The New English Art Club.—This club 
has again made arrangements to hold an exhibi- 
tion of modern works of art, at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, which it is promised will be 
superior to any collection it has yet shown. 
Among the successful candidates at the recent 
election to membership of the society were M. 
Maurice Lobre and M. Hellen, whose exquisite 
pictures attracted such attention at the recent 
pastel exhibition. 

Royal Pemale School of Art.—The Lord 
Mayor will distribute the prizes to the success- 
ful students of the Royal Female School of 
Art, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, on Tuesday, 
February 12. The ceremony will take place, 
by the kind permission of the Lord Mayor, in 
the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House. 

The Olerks of Works’ Association of 
Great Britain.—The sixth annual dinner of 
this Association will take place at “The 
Holborn Restaurant” on Monday, February 11, 
Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, Hon. Sec. R.I.B.A., 
in the chair. 

Stuttgart.—The Society of Arts of the 
Kingdom of Wurtemberg has just taken pos- 
session of their new building at Stuttgart, 





which is described in German journals as one of 
the finest of the modern buildings in that city. 
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St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society.—The 
tenth annual report of this Society, sub- 
mitted to the annual meeting of members 
on the 26th ult., chronicles what appears 
to have been another very successful year’s 
work of the Society:—‘“The papers read 
at the evening meetings have been of unusual 
interest, and the visits have generally been very 
largely attended. Since the last report, twelve 
meetings have been held at the Chapter House, 
and papers have been read on the following 
subjects:—By Mr. Somers Clarke, on ‘The 
Cathedral of Las Palmas, Grand Canary’; by 
Mr. W. Bolton, ‘ English and Foreign Cathedrals 
and Churches contrasted and compared’; by 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, ‘ Suggestions about the 
Ritual of the Communion Service’; by Mr. 
Thomas Garner, on ‘The Altar-Screen at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral’; by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, 
on ‘ Metal Grilles in connexion with Architec- 
ture’; by Mr. Charles Browne, on ‘ The Knights 
Hospitallers’; by Major Heales, on ‘ The Eccle- 
siology of Bornholm’; by Mr. E. P. Loftus 
Brock, on ‘The Churches of Great Britain ard 
Ireland compared in respect of their orienta- 
tion with those of Italy and the East’; by Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope, on ‘The actual uses of 
Colours in the Medieval Church of England’; by 
Mr. J. Grimshire, giving ‘a short account of the 
Ancient Cathedrals and Conventual Churches 
of Scotland’; by the Rev. J. R. Buchanan, on 
‘Herne Church, Kent’; and by Mr. W. Bolton, 
on ‘The Marshland Churches of Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire.’ Afternoon visits 
were made to St. Paul’s Cathedral, under the 
guidance of the Rev. Lewis Gilbertson ; to the 
Church of St. Mary Overie, under the direction 
of Mr. F. T. Dollman; to Westminster Abbey, 
under the direction of Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite; to West Wickham and Addington, 
where papers were read by Mr. George 
Clinch, supplemented by a description of 
the stained glass at West Wickham by Mr. 
Arthur Taylor, and of the tombs at Addington 
by Mr. S&S. W. Kershaw; to Harmondsworth, 
where Mr. A. D, White described the Church 
and Tithe Barn, and to Harefield, under the 
direction of Mr. G. H. Birch. A whole-day 
Excursion was made to Lincoln. The Cathedral 
was visited under the direction of the Rev. 
Precentor Venables. The Council desire to 
express their thanks to all the gentlemen who 
have thus contributed to the successful carry- 
ing out of these proceedings, and also to the 
clergy and others for the welcome with which 
the visits of the Society have at all times been 
received. Part III. of Volume II. of the 
‘Transactions’ has been issued during the 
year.” The balance-sheet is not as satisfactory 
as could be desired, owing to many members 
having allowed their subscriptions to remain un- 
paid. Twenty-nine new members have been 
elected during the year, the number on the 
register being now 302. 


The Central Siberian Railway.—The 
Novosti states that at the end of last year the 
survey of the new central Siberian railway, 
under the Government engineer, M. Mejéuinow, 
between Tomsk and Irkutsk, has been com- 
pleted for a distance of 800 miles. On the first 
section of the line, from Tomsk to Atchinsk, 
with branch lines to the ports of Tosna and 
Tchoulym—a distance of 260 miles—the cost of 
the track is estimated at 1,770/. per verst. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 



































TIMBER, £. 8. d, a, 8. d. 
Greenheart, B.G........c...c.cse0000- ton 610 0 710 0 
RR NI load 9 0 0 140 0 

TF. ekitevesescsedl footeube 0 2 8 03 0 
pS EOL NS 3100 60606 
Birch ,, 310 0 600 
ae ee 44.4 2.4.9 
RE IC ER 200 40900 
ae : was toc: Sacoeabateaeiieusasade 200 410 0 

Canada ......;... aw 8 790 
Pine, Canada red o..........cccsessseses 360 400 

ha EO Kn Ridnrdeiasciiices 810 0 610 0 
Lath, Dantsic....... fathom 410 0 610 0 

SP ET TT ae 600 610 0 
Wainscot, s lnpesaednte log 21 0 46 0 

aa 888, CTOWN............... 215 0 $ 6 0 
Deals, Finland, 2nd and Ist... std.100 9 0 0 10 O 0 

» > 4th and 3rd............ 700 81 0 

ee : iicnetibabindebeesebesaruieacnsiiiim 7 00 8 0 0 

St, Petersburg, Ist yellow ......... 10 00 1 0 0 

” ae ga ere 900 1000 
oe im 8 00 1010 0 

Swedish ue 710 0 10 0 

White Sea 810 0 17 0 0 

Canada, Pine, Ist ... 1600 210 0 

~» me ee 11 0 0 1710 0 
‘” » Sard, &, 710 0 Wild 0 
bi; Og TAB: sctctvnseninmrviaas 910 0 1010 0 
o» os Srd and 2nd ..... He oe oe Fim 
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THE BUILDER. 
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TIMBER continued). &s.d. &. 8, d, METALS (continued), 
ar rg sevvcceee 616 0 815 O | CoPrsR (cont,)— ( ued) &.0@, 4,4, 4, 
Deals, Now 610 0 12 0 0 
Battens, oll kinds ...... eoeneee ie esecresceserseeceeaseoneees 81 0 0 68200 
Flooring Boards, #q., 1 in., pre- ox Chili, bars ............ 7300 7310 0 
pared, First ides , ao mee. FU > @©6nRh 60 
Second 9 6 6 0 7 9 | Sheet, English 
eoccece seee e¢ ecesoncces 
iher qualities ee 0 0 : 0 0 : ermine a oe ae a 
Cedar ‘0 ke. ain esian I -ednencoewecsainiian ton 1717 6 18 0 0 
eg Py ; 3 : : Ordinary SS ae 17 15 O 17 17 ‘6 
why, were sereee e? . 
ot Doimingo, cargo average ...... 0 0 0 0 nD Na ibs aE Pte RIOR ton 9700 000 
a oan @ © 6 0 hee ty apg TT TT 700 0900 
Mahogany, Tobasco, cargo average. 0 0 0 0 English Ingots.................0:0.se000 100 00 00 0 
Honduras - ceen ; : B ; He Zinc—English sheet ............... ton 21 00 220 0 
Box, Turkey .....-+- Sian Wee 0 6 6 is, OILS, 
Rose Rio aah resesennneesene fo. nee Linseed C Gag ton 18 12 6 1815 0 
sas gesenooes . OCOBRUE, VOCDIB 2... ..cccceccesceecerses 2 
Gatin, St, Domingo Talc Gecesnies foot : ° . e 1 ¢ me ang i : : - - : 
Pema cmmenrsirrertiowtnirarres ET aii, EAUOD ccccsectecsoccecososcosesccces 200 00 0 
Walnut, Italian ........--00e+ee fot 00H 09 0 & Rapeseed, English pale .............+ 32 0 0 00 86 
METALS. I “a iinisinninncemianaieien 3010 0 90 O 
{son—Bar, Welsh, in London..ton 417 6 65 0 0 Cottonseed, refined ..................... 2650 00 0 
at works in Wales... 415 0 65 O O | Tallowand Oleine............ 19 00 40 «0 
" Staffordshire, wv. 615 0 7 O O | Lubricating, U8. . siisaiiiiebiansaieees Oe ee ee 
CorPEE— . NINE tatuisdncsanasevecien 20 0 
itish, cake and ingot........ , ton 76 0 0 7610 0 | Tan—Stockholm............ barrel 120 #2126 
Best a iit . 7% 00 77 0 0 Archangel ..... oroncecvcsescccoeecooces » 0130 000 
————————————_———_ = 
CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
CONTRACTS. 
pare | 
| Architect, Surveyor, or 
Nature of Work, or Materials, | By whom Required, Sasinece. -* “‘Galivere.” Page. 
Paving Works, Materials, and Articles ....... St. Mary, Newington, 
«AE REET NE NTS CR encccscscmedencesteni Feb. 4h | xiii. 
Stoneware Pipe Sewers ..........2..cccececereeeserss Tottenham Local Board | J. E. Worth ............... Feb. 65th xiii, 
Cast fron Water Mains ..................ccecee0. . do, do, xiii, 
New Sewer, &c,, College Hill ................0600. Com. of Sewers ...... SII: -ceducidsithuteniiabeaie do. nii, 
mare Carts, Se STN RAID. occrccnceccveccesse: Com. of H M. Works... do. Feb, 6th | ii. 
es suailationtc New Windsor U.S.A....| T. V. Davison ............ oO. xiii, 
Soa tichehomns ah SIND Sh dsisnc isedectsine Corpor.of Trinity House | J. W. Cockrill ............ Feb. 7th | xiii. 
perry in, Bate SESS Ea See Wandsworth &c., Union | T. W. Aldwinckle ...... do. ri. 
Addition to Hospital, New Cross ..............+... Met, Asylums Board .. | Jarvis & Son ............... do, xiii. 
Repairs to Bartram House ......................000-. do. ; OPI........0..-..ceererseves Feb. 9th | xiii. 
Retiring Rooms and Markets...................0.... Hertford Corporation | H. T. Blomfield, @c. ...| Feb, 1ith | xiii, 
WE BIITIID  micncctccvdsicscceccccesccssscees Willesden Local Board | O. Claude Robson ...... Feb. 12th | xiii, 
Iron Fencing, Ravenscourt-park .................. Hammersmith Public 
Library Commrs, ...... E. F. Roberts ........0... do. riii. 
and Paving Works .................. Hammersmith Vestry... | Official ..................4.. Feb, 13th | xi. 
Brae oe SI ioc icim énsccondnsocccesgn L, & N. W. Ry. Co...... do. do, xiii, 
ee Lee-on-the-Solent ........... Sir J. C. Robinson ...... E. A. Robinson............ Feb. 16th | xiv. 
do, dnkenidiniced Go dks MORE, MBs vo vse J. EB. Clifton..........<000 do. xiv 
Sick Gower Voatetns SS eee ae Finchley Local Board...| G. W. Brumell ......... Feb, 18th | xi. 
Erection of a Bungalow .............c.ccccceneeees: H, Lumley, Esq. J. E. Clifford .........02. do, xiv, 
a F ibe. Clissold-park ......... (Met. Board of Works... | Official .......cccccccesseses Feb. 19th | xi. 
ps and sii hidbatin glia Baliding Mat Tottenham Local Brd.| J. E. Worth ............... . ‘a > riii. 
Works, Re ape ly of Bai at.; War Department......... (OES 2 ea eb. 21st ii. 
Works, Repair ad 8 North De sii sonaaiell Deal Sonn Council...... a pevlaai iccctinactiiceaiins Feb. 25th | xiii 
Removal of 8tuff to be gn oy © EERERE RE Medway Conservators...| Official .............c00006 do, xiv, 
Works and Materials, Portsea Sub-District .... War Department......... GOT, ibiiwensstnccnesnies do, a 
Cottages, Homes, Schools, Store Rooms, Ac. | Wolverhampton Union | G. H. Stanger ............ Feb. 27th | xiii. 
Works and Materials (3. Eastern R.E. Dist.) War eee... silos Offlcial .....ccccccsereseeses do. ii, 
Works and Materials (York R.E. Sab-Dist.) do. do, do, | ii. 
Works and Matris. (Brighton R. E. Sub- Dist.) do. do. Mar. 4th ii. 
Works and Materials (8S. E. Sub-District) do, do. do. xi. 
Works and Materials, Birm’ghm. R.E. Sub-Dis, do. do. Mar. Sth | xi. 
Removal and reerection of [ron Buildings ...| School Bd. for London do. Not stated, | xi. 
Hot Water Apprratas .......2...........ccs0eccesenee. do, do. do, jxi. 
Purchase of Second-hand Iron Baildings ...... do. do, do. | xi. 
Movable Screen Partitions  ................0..000 do do, do, | xi. 
Building and Senitary Works ..................... do do, do. | xi. 
ring and Cleaning Schools, &ec. .... do do, do, | xi. 
New W.C.’s, Offices, Removing Present W.C.’s do do. do. | Xi. 
Lead Glazing, Badeworth Grange, Yorks...) 00000 ...eeeeeus. C. J. Ferguson ........ ... do. | xiv. 
New Church, Gillingham, Kemt .....c:cccccccccc) | sssnneeeeees J.E. K. & P.O, Cutts do. | xiv 
Small Residence at n-the-Solent............ fate eaten H. A, Alexander ......... do xiv 
Warehouse, Factories, Cottages, &c,, Battersea’ sale iiciaee dial do xiii 
eee PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised, Salary. yo Or Page. 
UP I ON cus ccsebeceneess Paddington Vestry......... aan tina eet Feb. Sth = xviii 
Superintendent of Roads..................css0e0seeee: St. John’s, Hampstead a 

VOGT cecccudsdiodés £3 2s. weekly .........00. Feb. 9th xviii, 
Tuspector of Nuisances ............c0.....sceeee000e: St. Margaret and St. ; 

John’s Vestry ......... £130 ET i WO Oe Feb. 16th (xviii 
—————_——_—_—_—_—_—_——— ST 


TENDERS. 


(Commanications for insertion under this heading must 
teach us sot later than 12 Noon on Thursdays. } 





BARNET .— For alterations and additions to Oaklands, 





, hear Barnet, for Mr. H. R. G > a Hubert A. 
Gregg, architect, 1a, St, Helen’s-place, 
ER aaa aR oan ome 0 0 
_ SS SE SE TR at ieee eae . 604 0 0 
W. J. Wheeler cue Ce © 
eS . “eceieeceimee a adiains . 685 7 0 
Chessum & Sons (accepted)............... 498 0 0 





DEPTFORD,—F 
ford, for the or alterations to 22, Broadway, Dept- 


Obterver. Mr AL. Gey, of the Depiford and Greenwich 
8. J. Jerrard (accepted) 


vewen. 





Deptieey ORD. For a'terations to 447, New Cross-road, 
for Messrs, Wright & Son. Mr, John James 
comgamee ll, The Parade, Lewisham High-road :— 


ore moa #2 9@ oor sescese SOOE 0 . 
Wicknecsincsea. GOR. 

Blows ptford .. 874 0 0 

oat Brockley 











Peg er 369 0 0 
(accepted) ,..., 39415 0 





*eeene8 








public-house, Forest Hill, for Messrs, 





FOREST HILL.—For repairs, &c., at the “ Telegraph ” 
H. & V. Nicholl 


Gia Mr. Albert L. "Guy, architect, Lewisham :— 
oar 


e, Lewisham (accepted)......... 





architect, Grimsby :— 





Joseph Leaning, Grimsby............... £3,785 0 
Fred Grant, C eethorpes pinipeianeeeies 2,923 12 
John White, Grimsby... sovsee 2,000 18 
J. M. Thom pson & Son, ‘Louth ...... 2,773 0 
Charles Baines, Se eS aeaaetaS 748 0 
Roebuck & Gooseman, Grimsby ... 2,613 0 
Hewins & Goodhand, Grimsby ...... 2,597 7 
Jolland Chapman, Grimsby ae 2,568 10 
Thos, Siminson, Grimsby (accepted) 2, 444 14 


£104 2 9 


GRIMSBY.—For rebuilding “‘ Railway Tavern” 
offices, for Messrs. Hewitt Bros, Mr, E. W. Farebrother, 


oor CooNeaSo 


and 


GRIMSBY.—For rebuilding offices and additions to 


Tower Brewery, for Messrs, Hewitt Bros, 
Farebrother, architect, Grimsby :— 





Thos, Siminson, Grims 
Drewery & Burnett 








Jolland Chapman, Girimaby © 
* Accepted. 


Mr, E. W 


H. Marrows, Grimsby iahahientnenasnciae .- £2,013 0 
Charles Baines, Newark _ ......c.s0cece 1,997 0 
J. M. Thompon & Louth ...... 1,997 0 
Joseph Leaning, Grimsby _ ............ 1,990 

Walker & Coox, Grimsby............... 1,975 10 
F. Grant, Cleethorpes ........ce0eesesee 1,910 18 
John White, Grim ns ceapeatidnes acces Dee 

Hewins 4 G d, Grimsby......... 1,569 12 


aby wees. 1,785 0 
MBDY wee. 1,784 12 
1,755 0 


ewmooceaaqaoccoo 


KESTON (Kent).—For rebuilding “ The 


house, Keston, sae. 


Kennard Bros, 





L. Guy, architect, Lewisham :— 
R. Hoare, Lewisham (acospted) 





surveyor :— 


G. Cowen (accepted) 2.000... -...ccceeeee 
[All of Lincoln. } 





Mr. H. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B. 





Sherwood, Leytonstone 


eee ee eee eae eee 


Jackson & Todd Hackney 


errr ee eee rreee 





for Messrs, H. & 
Limited, Mr. Albert L. Guy, architect, Lewisham :-— 


NS Mi idiciceniantitinadisicienbesiitidiasioe £194 10 O 
ic a i 198 0 0 
| Ft RSE AT ETE SRE team 185 0 @ 
ESE SELLER. LA 178 0 0 
BR ELLE LAER IE 172 0 O 
ee 170 0 0 

0 0 


a 
=e 
S 
ww 
= 
ooo 


0 

0 

Linzell, Bedford-row .............0..-.0-. 1,100 0 
Edmunds, I, sicthlimiitititscniitiidiiitsiies 1,097 0 0 
Brass & Son, ea 1075 0 0 
= Boyce, Hackney ilinipelineeteemidiononen 1,061 0 0 
& E. Evans, Peckham POS 2 5 Ye 1,048 0 0 
ae Hac kney Weak y 1,039 0 0 
Barrett & Power, Hac kney . 1,027 0 0 
Dabbs, Stamford-hill ..... ............... 1,021 0 90 
Coulsell, Bros., Bethnal-green ...... 1,014 0 0 
0, a a gs 994 10 0 
Shurmur.. a 989 0 0 
Cannon & Co. enorivenocitiniatenetséoanncnios 987 0 @ 
GONe, COROT aaisk:.snccecdcnges jinces 984 0 0 
+ ate & Redgrave, Penge ............ 969 0 0 
chddenaneaiintanceuanetbediananbidhndabies 962 0 0 

H. Tone Cle me pobosibbectammonest nine fae | 
Porter, Tottembam ............cs-ccrecse0s 850 0 0 
J. H. Mollett, Feels cient, Hoxton 831 0 0 
Collier, Fitsroy-square niienempeunanteeti 790 0 0 


Fox”’ public. 
V. Nicholl, 


aveciétetaeogctemmeasanscdunit . 0 0 

I A iicciah cine inanniniionnsatontonai 1,955 0 0 

I aaah , 0 0 

Bhi GENE iss nadincilinnicrenpnesicndnaiiniine 1,789 0 0 

Ghar aatbatancnia a aint eran 170” 0 0 

T. Knight, Sideup (accepted) ......... 1,677 0 0 
LEWISHAM.—For the erection of two villa resi- 
dences, High-street, Lewisham, Mr, Albert L. Guy, 

architect, Lewisham :— 

H, L. Holloway ......... pbiinicitanediiakd £1,487 0 0 

BRINE BIN a ccicdlincechitiissinnnesceamsenns 1,294 0 0 

IE init d. ctiitncticdncibbiitiiiitniniiiininacees aoe 0 0 

UR ES cere a eee 1,086 0 0 

8. J. Jerrard, Lewisham (accepted) J 040 0 0 

PD siniisistniahasideindicdineibitiididdiiind.ccasatneiamai 1, 045 0 0 
LEWISHAM. For “alterations at “The Plough” 


stables for Messrs, H. & V. Nicholl (Limited). Mr. Albe rt 
eilieiiibe £115 10 0 


LINCOLN.—For alterations and additions to Newland 
Auction Mart, for Mr. H. Gadsby. Mr. Henry Barnes, 


LON DON,—For the erection of a dining-hal), kitchen, 
&c., at the St. George’s Union Workhouse, F 
for the Guardians of the Poor of the St. George’ s Union, 
A., architect, London :— 

£ 


am-road, 


p A SAE ATOR 11,052 0 
LL RR ESS. 10,80 0 0 
Rk Dire I Ripidcnts ecdinheunslinbcupehinnstins 10,650 0 0 
Sil Ramm aE 10,477 0 0 
IEE MIN, cnicisntinktnabticnnccssensnce 10,393 0 0 
i 10,196 0 0 
Wo 6 eR ES 10,181 0 06 
TE IIIINL: tiotabinsscisnenitishiateatnsitietettial 9,975 0 0 
Caplen & Redgrave .........c..0..--.0. 9,143 0 0 


LON DON.—For alterations and additions to Clerk’s 


offices at the Hackney Union, Homerton, for the 
Guardians of the Hackney Union. Mr. . Barnett, 
architect, Winchester House, E.C. -— 
Stimpson 0 Se £1,246 0 0 
Torode, Tottenham ...................... 1,220 0 0 
Knight, Ossi <ttbiccsitittnitinrs 1,213 13 10 


LON DON,.—For pulling down and rebuilding premises, 
Nos. 19 and 21, Wilson-street, Finsbury, E.C.. for Messrs, 


idman & Sons. Quantities supplied. Messrs. Geo. 
Carter & Son, architects :-— 
ES RE see ali £4,498 0 0 
I TP ID dite ccienrrectimnthinnitintinntntsititea 4,467 0 0 
nS IRS 4,200 0 0 
NID Sialidpdntienessvantdactbureseressnces 4,173 0 0 
i a ete aaa aE 49 0 90 
Mattock Bros. ....... diemnndeagtineteaintoden ,059 0 0 
Macfarlane Bros, ....... soueipnnndilbsitbiansh 3,814 0 0 
We oe ea irctaliadeinecrnncereennnen 3,659 0 0 





house, Leadenhall Market. 





LONDON .—For erecti 
for Messrs. Potts Bros. 
57, Moorgate-street. 
Deacon, oe w.c, -— 

Hall, Beddall, & Co. 
Bursill ERE ee SE Cee aa 
Holliday & Greenwood  ............... 
Woodward & Co. ....... ee SE 
Spencer & Co. ... stebotine 
Foster & Dicksee (accepted) ES 








ee et 


LONDON.—For the surface excavation 





LONDON,.—For decoration 


for Mr. J. W. Birch. Mr. E. M. Whitaker, 





LONDON.—For alterations to the ‘‘ Lamb” 


street, E.C. : 
Ashby Bros. sdehinhandeniiatiinuaiemneiinien £1,491 0 0 
Ba III oon cnccccovecaccccacnees 1,451 0 0 
ic. SEE seiecniantnntiniinenbioniin Guia 1,350 0 0 
Drew & Cadman .. 1,273 0 0 
Pa a eee eee 1,200 0 0 
RO WIGS .cciveccoccces Soncahiiocuiighotendighses 1,107 0 0 


3 

—) 

3 

~~ 
oocoooc°o 


ublic- 


Messrs. Wilson, Son, & 
Aldwinckle, architects, 2, East India Avenue, Leadenhall- 


warehouse, Worship-street, 
r. Edwin T. Hall, architect, 
Quantities by Messrs. Evans x 


eoocec°o 


LONDON.—For the completion of the Petley Hall and 
St. Matthias Mission House, Chilton-street, Bethnal-green. 
(Second contract), Messrs. William Red 
architects and surveyors, 10, South-street, Finsbury :-— 
Killby & Gayford ( accepted T  sasahanina £350 


dall & Son, 
0 0 


on the site of 


ee ge? dwelli Brady-street, Whitechapel. Messrs. 
5 Ay eet & Smithem, “architects :— 
Wh, SI in feicntnnsteiennrnnitowcven £2,017 0 0 
J. on sdeehibiciibsaiinhsenmennenenecesenenves 1,925 0 0 
Cattermole & Sons ..............0000-.-0+ 1,919 0 0 
i. III ioc cccekcneessnecserreceesneves , 0 0 


Cavendish 
at 23, om sca 
C, Hindley & Sons (accepted) ............ 21% 0 a 


eae 


hy 
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hae fe 


a ose 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Fus. 2, 1889. 
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- to the “‘ Three ad 
plONDon. a aoe ' ae 
Wilson, Son, & Alawinckle archi 2, East India- 
avenue, | E.C. supplied :— 

Jackson & Todd .... £1,400 0 0 
Hearle & Son...... siialatibiididinesedidantiin .. 2,462 0 0 
Drew & Cadman ...... c.cccccececseeeeeeee 2,366 0 0 
Turtle & Appletom ............c0csc-ceeees 2,350 0 0 
W. Johnson ............ 2,40 0 0 
WH, BRGTMIE occ cccc cece ccccccsesvcecses oe: “ 0 0 
Oe Eo oct oes ccnngccansercenoenneal 27,289 0 0 | 
Calnen & Co j 0 0 
W. Smith .......... sbeitiann ,230 0 0 
TE PRINS .ccnce... nevcncnscominh) eamboun 2,160 0 0 
F. W. Gill & Co. ‘(eccepted)... 1,979 0 0 





LONDON.—For alterations to the “‘ Prince Arthar”’ 
ery Bomsentebeaits Poplar, E. Messrs. Wilson, 








Euston-road, N.W., for Mr. W. H, King. 

& Lowther, tects, 16, Finsbury-circas, EC. :— 
H. Dye, Old-street............ccs.cecereenees £510 0 0 
Jarvis & Sons, Hackney ................+ 500 
Dixon & Jones, Holborn .................. 48415 0 
Beaves Bros., Kentish Town ............ 463 15 0 
A.& , Peckham ............... 490 0 0 





NORWOOD ( Surrey). —For certain alterations and 
repairs to “The Alma’ rg house, Church-road, “— 
| Norwood, for a. | & V. Nicholl, Limited. 


Ate. L. Gu tect, Lewisham :— 
ag ec road, Mei: on Norwood* £514 0 0 
Accepted, 









































& Aldwinckle, architects, 2, ‘East India-avenue, WEST Sar nally yg “wos Bingen >> by 9 in, Guernsey 
Leadenhall-street, B.C. err supplied :-— eranite, pitching, &c _—— road, and 
J. eates scan ety £1,700 0 0 | Victoria Dock-road, f pe caenndion on of West = in. 
Jackson & Todd ..........s0c0ssecseeseree 1,677 0 0 | Mr, Lewis Angell, bs toe a 
Blame B Be .ncccccscccessccccesesccseccee 1,593 0 0 SION clei asic nice cad ehachidawcumaiiuiineesincaii £4,285 0 0 
BO, vcs ccpicccecnissscserervernass 1,524 . 0 ee pbiipnlibbibiinaespsenss stinks 0s oo : -- 
J. Outhwaite & Son ..........-.cccseeees 1,518 0 OI wccuncscoccnivcsnengnceesessisoenestesn aM 
bet Magn iaaeT 1,515 0 0 _S SS ipeppearemmannnaine: 3,654 0 0 
rsgee'7 satitipinns eancpussoececbsbes 1487 0 0 =| . 3,600 0 0 
J. Holland (accepted) ..........-..+...- 1, 0 0 Turner ob-eganen 3,480 0 0 
SHEFFIELD.—For sewering, levelling, paving, ic. Mr. C. F. Wike, C.E , Surveyor. 
Norman- Don- Paget- Liverpool- Nelson 
street. road street. ttreet. street. Total 
hi oo & OT SO: 2 et Ba 4 RB 4 s. 2. 4 
{| Mr. Henry Hobson, Sheffield ...... 269 4 5 | 451 2 9) 222 5 53) 641 8 O| 25117 8! 1,835.18 4 
Mr. T. A. Spring, Sheffield ......... 248813 7; 418 1 3; 203 7 9); 568 18 10 8 1) 1,669 9 6 
Mr. Frank Evre, ‘Sheffield ......... 247 18 10; 339 3 8; 204 9 8/| 59410 3; 231 3 7) 1,617 411 
Mr, James Dickson, St. Albans . 239 0 0; 372 0 0); 198 0 0; 573 0 0; 219 0 0} 1,601 0 O 
Mr. John Hill, Sheffield... 23018 0} 396 2 0/| 189 8 6| 553 2 9/| 215 210) 1.58414 1 
Mr. D. Barry, Radcliffe-on-Trent.| 23010 2| 378 8 4| 192319 3| 54414 7/| 217 2 0 1,563 14 4 
Mr. Geo H. Hall, Sheffield ....... 227 1411; 36416 1 187 17 6| 55116 74, 21317 5 | 1,546 2 6 
Mr. Joseph Andrews, Sheffield ...| 215 2 2) 349 18 10 | 16516 1 | 476 711 | 185 6 2) 1,902 11 2" 
' i 
* Accepted. 
a ptt ein 








PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 
Registered Telegraphic Address,“ TuE Briipsr, Lorpor.”” 
THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume a. (July to Dec. 

a — <t goae as a Supplement with the Number for 

A COLOURED. TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, on personal 

ee ee price 
each 

THE IFTY-FLPTH. VOLUME ME of * Thue Builder” (bound), price 


Twel 
SUBSCRIBERS VOLUMES, on gn iy sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3a. 6d. each. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS. APPRENTICESHIPS, 





BE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under .............. 4s. 6d. 
Bach additional line (about ten words) ............ Os. 6d. 
aa ~- Competitions, - oa by pe — 
tisements on front ou, 
&c. may be obtai on ication to the Publisher 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
FOUR Lines (about thirty or DP pietuens 2s. 6d 
Bach additional line (about ten words) ............ 6d 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 
*,° must mot be sent, but all small sums shoul’ be 
remitted by Cach in Registered or Money Order, payable 
at : 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
to No. 4, Catherine-street, W C, 


Advertisements for the current week's is-ue must reach the Office 
before TH REE o clock p.m. ee and for the front Page 
by the same hour on NESD 


AUTERATIONS = STANDING ADV eerie 
SPECIAL. MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE 


aS “Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 

The Publisher eannot be responsible for Bay he sot - gevan’ 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply Advertisements, and 

ly recommends that of the inter COPIES ONLY should he sont 


PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder " may have Replies addressed 


to the Office, . Covent Garden. W.C. 
Letters wi if addressed 


ll be forwarded 
sent, together with sufficient stamps to 








AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN CIR- 
CULATION, is issued every week. 





SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, y 
ae Soe Sn Ole, Se. annum (or 
ue Fh wee odd can —— receiviag “* The Builder ” 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE poy By pinsct from the Oifice te reside: te 
im any part of the United at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Pamraip, To all parts of America, Australia, and New 
Zealand, 96s. per annum. To China, ac. Wa. 
annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS 


Publisher, No. 4, Oatherine-street, W.0. 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, EC. 
Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
| greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 

















READING CASES, * HINEPENCE RACE. 1. 








ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


|THE CHELYNCH 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. & 8. 2. but we. previously received ft).—z. H. 
oH is bardly one that we we can print).—T. R. H.—J. H. 8, 
ae you us know w your ial in 
terial recommended).—J. J. & Bona (should ae one 
0 ee facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and thesener, not necessarily for publication. 
We are compelled to decline pointing out beoks and giving addresses. 
Nore.—The responsibility of sigued articles, and papers read at 
blic meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


ications. 

news- items) which have 
sore. are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications +4 literary and artistic matters should 
be to fe ge EDITO all communications relating to 
advertisewents and other exclusively buriness matters shouid be 
addressed to THE E PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 


been duplicated for 











BEST BATH STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND. 
THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited. 

Heap Orrices: Bara. 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 
Bs cman from ogg oC peer 


= leaibes 
Bods,” and & very 


STONE. Suu’ coocd Seas 











THE i 
BRAMBLEDITOH { Sarge tceatra se 
STONE. suitable for fine moulded work, 
Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 

Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 
London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 

16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvyr. 


HAM HILL STONE. 

Greater facilities have been provided for 
working these quarries, and the stone can be 
— in large quantities at short notice. 

Prices, and ev information given, on 
application to the HAM HILL STONE CO., 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 

London Agent— Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 

16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. [Apvr. 











Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H: Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ApvT. 


Asphalte. 








Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO,, 
Office : 


No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. 
SPRAGUE & CO.’S 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
22, Martin’s-lane, 
Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 


[Apv?. 















RL so COLLINGE Sof RENT 
(ous GE’S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVEE, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


ations “FALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS, 
ent IMPROV GATE FITTINGS of every Descriptices . 








a a 
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364. BOROUGH ROAD, 


UIST SENT ON LONDON, 8.3. 
APPLICATION. 





Prices Repucep. 





SHORT TIME CONTRACTS 


Can be carried out easily by using our Lamps. 





AT MUCH LESS COST THAN BY GAS. 


Entirely Self - Contained. 
GOLD MEDAL, BRUSSELS EXHIBITION, 


XOU CAN 


Portable. 


WORK ALL NIGHT 


+ NO STEAM OR AIR-PIPES REQUIRED. 


Very Cheap. 


1888. 


F. BRABY & 60., 352 .. 362, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Correspondence invite}. 


There are still a few districts in‘which we are not yet representei. 
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